





No. 1 of a series, this 52-ton hopper 
car built for and by The Berwind- 
White Coal Company is completely 
equipped with Byers Wrought Iron 
Pipe. The train line is 1%" extra 
heavy black wrought iron. The 
crossover, branch pipes, and pres- 
sure-retaining valve pipe are fab- 
ricated from 1", 34’’, and %”’ extra 
heavy black wrought iron. 

The wide use of wrought iron for 
crossover lines on new cars is of 
course due to the exceptionally 
severe fabrication and service con- 
ditions involved. Byers Wrought 
Iron has the essential properties 
to permit the necessary uniform, 
close radius bending, and to retain 
its shape without strain. Its ex- 
cellent weldability eliminates the 
split welds and breakage frequently 
encountered with less responsive 
materials, while its well-known 
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resistance to the fatigue caused by 
vibration and shock greatly in- 
creases the useful life of the in- 
stalled piping. 

Extending the protection of 
wrought iron to other lines is the 
logical result of today’s demands 
for reduced maintenance and lower 
operating costs. All train lines are 
exposed tovibration, whichspeedily 
crystallizes ordinary metals. Corro- 
sion is a constant threat, especially 
in the. case of piping on coal or 
refrigerator cars, where drippings 
are actively destructive. Wrought 
iron, as every railroad man knows 
from experience, is remarkably re- 
sistant to both these conditions. 


If you are concerned with the 
design or maintenance of rolling 
stock, and would like to check on 
the savings which wrought iron 
has made and is making, our En- 
gineering Service Department will 
be glad to furnish authentic case 
histories. If there are any people 
in your organization who might 
like our bulletin, ‘‘The Bending of 
Wrought Iron Pipe,’’ we will gladly 
send a complimentary copy to any- 
one you designate. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 
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UNIT TRUCK 


CAST YOUR 
BALLOT FOR 
A SURE 
WINNER 









OU can't go wrong in choosing the Unit Truck for new or rebuilt 
equipment. Its outstanding features insure lower first cost and 
maintenance in freight car service. 


Approved for interchange. 


Full information as to licensees authorized to manu- 
facture Unit Trucks will be furnished upon request. 
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Freedom Has Won a Victory 
Regardless of Election Outcome 


The National political election campaign now draw- 
ing toward its close has been one of the most hotly con- 
tested and important in history. The various polls and 
forecasts preclude confidently predicting its result. But 
whether Roosevelt or Willkie is elected it is now plain, 
first, that the real victory will be won by opponents of 
the New Deal, and, second, that the contest now under 
way will prove to be not the termination, but merely 
one important battle, in a long war of which it is a part. 

Throughout the world two great issues are being 
fought over between nations, and also within nations. 
One of these is that of stateism versus liberty—whether 
the power of government shall be made and kept so 
great as largely or completely to suppress all individual, 
political and economic freedom and enterprise. The 
other is whether the power of government shall be used 
to take from those who have for the pretended benefit 
of those who have not—from the “have” nations for 
the supposed benefit of the “have not” nations; from 
the “have” classes for the supposed benefit of the “have 
not” classes. 

In the political campaign in this country now almost 
ended it has been perfectly easy to identify those believ- 
ing in the philosophy of totalitarianism and in the use 
of governmental power, not to increase, but to redis- 
tribute wealth and income. In consequence, the friends 
of political and economic freedom have really taken 
alarm and started organized activities independent of 
any partisan organization as they never did before. 
This virtually extemporized organization of the non- 
political opponents of totalitarianism and socialism dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the campaign has been very 
much the most significant feature of it, and, we are 
confident, will prove in the long run to have been more 
important than the result of the election, whatever it 
may be. 

That is to say, the election on November 5 will be 
merely a battle in the war between the all-powerful- 
state and free people; and even if it is lost by the 
defenders of freedom—which we do not expect—that 
will not mean that the war is lost. If the British had 
won the battle of Flanders they would still have had 
much fighting ahead of them. Asa matter of fact, they 
were defeated in the Battle of Flanders; but they have 
not thereby lost the war. Instead, the heroism and 


resourcefulness with which they carried’ out their re- 
treat has given a new determination to carry on and 
a new confidence in ultimate victory. 





This brief Presidential campaign should give the 
contenders for economic freedom the same faith in 
themselves and their cause and the same resolve to 
keep up the struggle that the British derived from their 
experience in the Flanders campaign ; and we believe it 
will. The retreat from Flanders was not carried out 
so successfully because of careful planning by an all- 
seeing general staff. Instead, it succeeded because 
countless thousands of individuals without any direc- 
tion from anybody sought out opportunities to assist 
the common cause, and proceeded to act upon these 
opportunities on their own initiative. Similarly, in the 
present Presidential campaign, thousands of Americans 
in every walk of life have not only organized them- 
selves into committees but constituted themselves com- 
mittees-of-one to expound the free-enterprise way of 
life. 

One railway supply salesman of our acquaintance, in 
addition to talking to hundreds of people as a mission- 
ary for the continuation of the American tradition of 
economic liberty, has spent much more money than he 
could afford for the distribution of printed matter. 
From the number of orders Railway Age has received 
from individuals for small quantities of reprints of its 
editorials discussing the issues in this campaign we 
know that there are many railroad men who are not 
trusting the political machines to preserve their free- 
dom for them, but have gone campaigning on their 
own account. Another man known to us has put up 
money from his own pocket, and from those of his 
friends, to provide a local radio program which he him- 
self prepared. Such instances could be multiplied by 
the thousands throughout America, if anyone had the 
time to seek them out. 


Unbossed Individuals Are 
America’s Hope 


When so many self-starting individuals give their 
time and their money and their utmost ability to a 
cause—without thought of selfish reward—it requires 
extraordinary pessimism to believe that the campaign 
for the preservation of a free economy in America is 
doomed, even if the present Presidential election should 
be lost to what Westbrook Pegler well calls the “Social- 
Democratic” party—that is, the socialists who have cap- 
tured the Democratic party. The friends of economic 
freedom have just begun to fight; have just learned, in 
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fact, that it is necessary to fight and how to fight. It 
will take a lot of “liquidating” by the Socialist-Demo- 
cratic faction to exterminate these determined warriors 
for a free America, even if the Socialist-Democrats win 
the November 5 election. 

But while loss of the election would not signalize the 
defeat of free enterprise unless its friends should quit 
fighting, neither would winning the election assure the 
victory of free enterprise. However the election turns 
out, there are bound to be many millions of Americans 
who supported the losing candidate—and those millions 
will remain as an obstacle to the complete victory of 
the economic philosophy of the winning candidate. Win 
or lose the election, therefore, the fighters for free enter- 
prise cannot lay down their friendly weapons of ex- 
hortation and exposition. They must continue to do 
battle for freedom until the cause ultimately triumphs— 
as it will if the battle is continued. 

Until a few weeks ago, few Americans knew the real 
underlying issue of this campaign, that is, whether the 
business of getting a living is to be a responsibility of 
the citizens themselves or whether we are to drift into 
a condition where the citizens are likely to become the 
wards and the slaves of the all-powerful-state. Probably 
there are relatively few who appreciate or understand 
that issue even yet, despite Mr. Willkie’s man-killing 
efforts to promote understanding of it—an effort in 
which he has been ably seconded by thousands of volun- 
teer assistants. Still, there are hundreds of thousands 
' of Americans—maybe even millions—who do have 
some comprehension of this issue now who did not have 
any notion whatever of it a few weeks ago. Neverthe- 
less, it is doubtful whether more than a small minority 
of Americans who go to the polls on election day will 
fully realize how and why their vote will either aid or 
halt the encroachment of the all-powerful-state on free- 
dom, any more than the long-suffering Germans under- 
stood what was at stake when back in 1932 they elected 
an effective radio orator as the leader of their state. 
Known discomforts are always more comprehensible 
than those which merely threaten. Americans have no 
experience with slavery to the state—hence the diffi- 
culty of bringing them to an understanding of its evils, 
while the memories of the suffering which came to them 
immediately following 1929 is a vivid recollection. The 
1929 debacle was really a joint job, engineered by dumb 
Big Business and Big Government acting in cahoots— 
but Big Government turned state’s evidence, and Big 
Business got all the blame in the popular mind. 


No Return to ‘29 


The great difficulty in effective popular education on 
the issue of the all-powerful-state versus free enter- 
prise is that of disassociating in the people’s minds true 
private enterprise from the stupid, tariff-protected 
coalition of Big Business and government which char- 
acterized this country immediately before the advent of 
the New Deal. A large part of Mr. Roosevelt’s sup- 


port comes from people who, while they may not care 
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particularly for the New Deal, have been unable to 
comprehend that free enterprise as exemplified by Mr. 
Willkie is as different from the 1929 type of Big Busi- 
ness as it is from the New Deal itself. These doubters 
do not realize the significance of the fact that Mr. Will- 
kie himself supported the Democratic platform of 1932, 
and voted for its candidates in that year. Genuine free 
enterprise is not the right of Big Business to practice 
unregulated monopoly. It is not compatible with tariff 
walls erected for the selfish aggrandizement of local 
interests. It does not contemplate the government em- 
barking in huge and wasteful public expenditures, 
largely for the glory and honor of the local chamber of 
commerce. Instead, it means that the government shall 
neither help nor hinder one group of citizens—enabling 
it unjustly to prey upon the rest of society, or to hold 
it helpless as the prey for others. 

From Mr. Willkie’s addresses and his writings long 
before he even became a candidate for the Presidency 
any inquirer will learn that the above statements are a 
fair reflection of his economic and social philosophy. It is 
the oniy attitude toward these questions which can be 
genuinely called that of free enterprise. And it is only 
such a concept of free enterprise which has any hope 
of winning an eventual victory over the all-powerful- 
state. This true doctrine of free enterprise has been 
more consistently championed by old-line Democrats 
(of whom Carter Glass is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing living example) than by any other political party 
or faction. It was only when the New Deal had thor- 
oughly dog-housed and purged these true Democrats 
that Wendell Willkie turned Republican. 


No Let-Up in Task Undertaken 


Well, this campaign has demonstrated that free enter- 
prise is not quite so spineless and decadent as the lady 
columnist thought. It has brought out thousands of 
free-lance defenders of private enterprise, who a few 
weeks ago were inarticulate and ineffective, but who 
now have the confidence which only experience on the 
firing line can give. There are hundreds of thousands, 
and maybe millions, who have now begun to grasp what 
the struggle between free enterprise and the all-power- 
ful-state means to them. But there are still many tens 
of millions who do not comprehend this issue. The 
harvest thus is large, but the skilled harvesters now are 
many. What they need to do is to avoid either overcon- 
fidence or dismay at the outcome of this election, but to 
pursue through the months and the years which lie ahead 
their attack on ignorance, which is the only enemy. The 
Railway Age did not have to enlist this year in the 
war against the New Deal and for free private enter- 
prise. It has the satisfaction now of being able to recall 
and show that it editorially called attention to the begin- 
ning of recovery as early as the middle of September, 
1932; that, if not the first, as it believes it was, it was 
at least one of the first publications to begin, even be- 
fore they were passed, to oppose some of the principal 
measures of the New Deal upon the ground that they 
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would retard or prevent recovery; and that it now has 
a more than seven years’ unbroken record of criticising 
and opposing the principal policies of the New Deal 
upon the ground that they would produce the very 
effects that they have, and of consistently advocating 
the policies for promoting recovery that have been 
advocated by Mr. Willkie throughout the present po- 
litical campaign. In confirmation of these statements 
we publish elsewhere in this issue an article entitled 
“An Eight Years’ Discussion of Business and Business 
Problems” consisting of excerpts from editorials that 
appeared in our columns from September 17, 1932, to 
October 26, 1940. 

We are glad to see the end of a political campaign in 
which the goals pursued by the opposing candidates 


~ 
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were so far apart that we had no choice save to support 
one nominee and oppose the other. If the educational 
effort in behalf of private enterprise, which has now 
found its speaking voice, is persisted in, perhaps the 


. time will not come again when a business paper has 


to engage in political discussion because politics has 
become the principal influence affecting business. But 
we believe that anybody who should anticipate that the 
struggle over the issues of stateism versus liberty and 
of redistribution versus production of wealth and in- 
come would be ended by the election next week, regard- 
less of its result, would be much too optimistic; and as 
long as these continue to be the principal issues before 
the American people, and the press in this country 
continues free, we shall continue to discuss them. 





In this space two weeks ago we’printed a com- 
munication from a rate and traffic specialist who 
confessed the sins of his calling (concern over the 
rate structure as an end in itself, instead of a 
device to put traffic on the rails) and presented a 
table contrasting rail and truck cost progression 
with class rate progression to illustrate an incon- 
gruity which specialists tolerate, but which, he 
thought, the layman’s common sense would con- 
demn. But one of the country’s leading trans- 
portation authorities has given us the friendly crit- 
icism that the incongruities in that table, referred 
to by the specialist, were not immediately evident 
to him. So the traffic and rate specialist proffers 

._ this further comment. (Reference to Railway Age 
of October 19, page 541, will make this easier to 
follow) : 

“When the accomplished Mr. finds it 
difficult to understand a rate situation as portrayed 
by a traffic man who is trying to make himself 
clear—is it any wonder that most laymen do not 
comprehend traffic situations of more complexity, 
which traffic men have not even tried to clarify for 
the lay intelligence? Well, here goes for another 
effort— 

“Freight rates are roughly based upon a charge 
for terminal handling at origin and destination, 
stated in cents per 100 lb., plus a charge for trans- 
porting between terminals, known as a line-haul 
charge, which is graduated according to mileage, 
and is commonly referred to by freight rate experts 
as the ‘progression’ of the scale. 

“L. c. 1. freight is divided for shipment into four 
major classes based, in large measure, upon the 
monopoly practice of charging, according to the 
judgment of the price-maker, ‘what the traffic will 
bear.’ The separation into classes is usually not 
made according to the ‘transportation characteris- 
tics’ of the commodity (i. e., bulk in ratio to weight, 
its likelihood to loss and damage, etc.), with the 
result that commodities with the same ‘transporta- 
tion characteristics’ (which means approximately 
the same costs of handling) are classified anywhere 
from the highest to the lowest class. The line-haul 
charge is based upon the not-entirely-true theory 
that line-haul cost per mile decreases as mileage 
increases. 

“In addition, it has been the practice to assess 
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l. c. 1. traffic varying proportions of overhead costs 
in different sections of the country. If the terminal 
handlings and transfers enroute are included in the 
line-haul costs, it is doubtful that railroad cost per 
mile decreases as mileage increases, and there is 
much to indicate that truck costs per mile in- 
crease appreciably. 

“All of these pricing factors have combined to 
produce a maximum freight rate of 29 cents per 
100 lb. for the first 100 miles. in the Eastern Dis- 
trict, with the rate tapering down for longer dis- 
tances to a charge as low as 6 cents per 100 lb. for 
the last 100 miles of a 1000-mile journey. Similar 
charges in the Southwest vary from 50 cents per 
100 Ib. down to 10 cents. The cost of trucking in 
the Southwest is lower than the East and the rail- 
road cost is but slightly higher than in the East. 
The discrepancy between railroad rates in the East 
and Southwest means that truck competition is 
more severe in the latter territory. 

“A large part of the carload shipments of finished 
articles are rated fifth class. The charge on this 
class ranges from 19 cents per 100 Ib. for the first 
100 miles in the Southwest to 4 cents for the last 
100 miles of a 1000-mile journey in the East. 

“The minimum line-haul cost of moving a 20,000- 
lb. payload by truck is approximately 8 cents per 
hundred Ib. for each 100 miles and is fairly con- 
stant, except the cost is higher in the congested 
areas of the East and there is much to indicate the 
cost is higher on longer hauls throughout the coun- 
try. Rail costs are appreciably lower than trucks’. 

“Railroad rates appear to be artificially high, with 
reference to their costs, for the shorter hauls; and 
arbitrarily low for the longer hauls. Such rates 
drive traffic to the trucks for the shorter hauls, 
where truck competition exists—while they arti- 
ficially favor long hauls, where truck competition is 
less important or even entirely absent. With this 
set-up for railroad prices, is it any wonder that 
trucks have been able to divert from the railroads 
a large proportion of their most remunerative 
traffic? 

“Is there any way for the railroads to recover 
the vast amount of traffic they have lost to the 
trucks except by recasting their rate structure to 
reflect their cost advantage, wherever they have 
such advantage?” 

















Locomotive and Train Operation 
Discussed by Road Supervisors 





Road operation of Diesels, steam locomotive firing, locomotive and 
passenger-car brakes, and fuel conservation principal 
subjects of R. F. & T. E. A. program 


with three other associations of mechanical 

supervisors, the Railway Fuel and Traveling 
Engineers’ Association took up a program of reports 
and papers dealing with the mechanical problems of 
locomotive operation, train handling with modern 
freight and passenger brakes, and fuel conservation. 
The meeting was opened by G. M. Boh, district 
road foreman of engines, Erie, president of the asso- 
ciation, and at other sessions was addressed by D. S. 
Ellis, chief mechanical officer, C. & O., Cleveland, 
Ohio; T. O. Weeks, chief dispatcher-division trainmas- 
ter, Missouri Pacific, Little Rock, Ark.; John M. Hall, 
director, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and Roy V. Wright, managing 
editor, Railway Age. 

Mr. Hall, in an informal address, said that there was 
no better team than the traveling engineer, the engine- 
house foreman, and the master mechanic for keeping 
locomotives in excellent operating condition. He referred 
to the tremendous improvement in the number of acci- 
dents and casualties resulting from locomotive failures 
since the boiler- and, later, the locomotive-inspection 
laws have been in force and expressed his appreciation 
for the co-operation which railroad men had given to 
the Bureau. 

An abstract of Mr. Weeks’ address and a number of 
the reports and papers follow. Reports not included here 
were presented on the following subjects: Stationary 
Boiler Plants, E. G. Sanders, fuel conservation en- 
gineer, A. T. & S. F., chairman; Locomotive Firing 
Practice—Oil, Roy W. Hunt, fuel supervisor, A. T. & 
S. F., chairman; Locomotive Firing Practice—Coal, W. 
C. Shove, general road foreman of engines, N. Y. N. H. 
& H., chairman, and Locomotive Economy Devices, A. 
G. Hoppe, assistant mechanical engineer, C. M. St. P. 
& P., chairman. A paper was also presented by W. F. 
Collins, engineer of tests, N. Y. C., on standing tests of 
locomotive boiler performance conducted at Selkirk, N. 
Y. This paper will be the subject of an article in a 
subsequent issue. 


Fe with three an open session at which it joined 


An Evening of Motion Pictures 


On Thursday evening, October 24, a program of mov- 
ing pictures was shown. Colored movies were shown 
of the action of the draft on the fuel bed in a locomo- 
tive firebox. This picture, developed cooperatively by 
the New York Central and the Standard Stoker Com- 
pany, Inc., was taken through 6-in. openings at various 
points around the firebox and showed both the action 
with the HT and the FD type stokers at several firing 
rates. 

An Oxyacetylene Association film showed the use 
of the Oxygraph cutting machine. An entertaining 
colored movie of the Pittsburgh Coal Company followed 
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through the complete process of bituminous coal pro- 
duction from the mine to the railroad car. 


The New Officers 


A. A. Raymond, superintendent fuel and locomotive 
performance, N. Y. C., Buffalo, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent for the year 1940-1941. The three vice-presidents, 
elected for a term of one year, are J. A. Burke, super- 
visor of air brakes, A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kan.; L. E. 
Dix, fuel supervisor, T. & P., Dallas, Tex., and W. C. 
Shove, general road foreman of engines, N. Y. N. H. 
& H., New Haven, Conn. 

Six members of the Executive Committee were 
elected. To serve for a two-year term are four: G. E. 
Anderson, general fuel supervisor, Grt. Nor., St. Paul, 
Minn.; S. A. Dickson, fuel supervisor, Alton, Spring- 
field, Ill.; H. A. Mallette, road foreman equipment, St. 
L.-S. F., Springfield, Mo., and W. D. Quarles, general 
mechanical instructor, A. C. L., Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Those elected for one year are E. E. Holmquist, master 
mechanic, C. & N. W., Chicago, and W. J. Porter, fuel 
conservation engineer, L. & N., Nashville, Tenn. 


What a Chief Dispatcher 
Thinks of Fuel Economy 


In an address dealing with fuel economy from his viewpoint, 
T. O. Weeks, chief dispatcher-division trainmaster, Missouri 
Pacific, Little Rock, Ark., made a strong plea for a cooperative 
effort on the part of all persons having to do with train operation 
for the elimination of bad operating practices and for conserving 
the enthusiasm and will of all to do the best possible job of 
which they are capable. 

“In discussing what we now know to have been a wanton dis- 
regard in past years for waste of fuel,’ Mr. Weeks said in his 
introduction, “bear in mind that what I have to say is in no way 
intended as a reflection on any group, nor as in defense of any 
group. On the contrary, that disregard was chargeable to all 
elements having to do with the operation of railroads. For- 
tunately, we did eventually realize that fact—perhaps begrudg- 
ingly at first, but nevertheless with a growing realization that 
there did exist an unwarranted waste of fuel. At last we set 
about determinedly to locate and eliminate the causes, with 
astonishing results. 

“Gratifying as those results have been, the fact that with each 
passing year we are able further to reduce fuel consumption is 
sufficient proof that while waste is not now quite so apparent, 
it does still exist. 

“Too often supervisors through their acts, unintentionally of 
course, cause fuel waste, and unless we look back over our 
daily work in calm reflection, we may overlook many opportuni- 
ties for eliminating that waste. It is of the utmost importance 
that we not only check up on the performance of those whom 
it is our duty to supervise, but that we also check up on our- 
selves with the utmost thoroughness of which we are capable. 
If we do not take the time to look back over our work and pick 
out the flaws, so that we may avoid them in the future, we are 
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sure to overlook some opportunity for improvement in our own 
work. We learn principally by the experience we get in actually 
doing the job, and we cannot take full advantage of that experi- 
ence unless we take the time to separate the chaff from the grain.” 


Opportunities for Reducing Fuel Waste 


Mr. Weeks here set forth a number of specific points which 
he considered as offering opportunities for effecting a decrease 
in the waste of fuel. Mechanical forces, he said, should not 
send an engine out unless it is in proper condition to perform 
efficiently. Only fuel of the correct standard should be supplied. 
Tenders should not be overloaded with coal so that some of it 
rolls off and falls to the ground. Coming to the responsibilities 
of the division trainmaster-chief dispatcher, he listed as, first, 
keeping the mechanical forces informed what engines will be 
required and when they will be needed, and second, that the 
chief dispatchers and roadmasters should maintain the closest 
degree of cooperation so that trains will not be ordered ahead 
of the time when they may reasonably be expected to move. 
Better planning at this point, he said, will eliminate a large 
amount of fuel waste resulting from trains not being ready to 
move when ordered. 

“This thing of trains not being ready when ordered,” said 
Mr. Weeks, “creates one of the most aggravating situations 
which we have to deal with. Fuel is not only wasted as a re- 
sult of that engine being fired up far in advance of the time it is 
actually required, but there is a still greater loss which it is 
impossible to gage. Suppose we say the crew is called for 2:00 
a.m. They show up at the yard, all pepped up and rarin’ to go; 
ready to make a good trip, and because the train is not ready 
they are delayed an hour or perhaps more before getting started. 
The psychological effect of that delay changes the whole picture. 
The crew feels perhaps that nobody is taking very much in- 
terest in moving the train; there is a let-down in the mental 
attitude of the crew that is bound to have an adverse effect on 
their performance on the entire trip. That is only human.” 

Work to be done by trains along the line should be planned 
by the dispatchers and the crews informed sufficiently in advance 
so that they, in turn, may plan their work. Switching, he said, 
should be done in the terminal and not on the road. Trains 
should be made up so that set-outs are in station order at the 
head end to eliminate unnecessary switching moves. 

Through passenger trains should not be required to make local 
stops. To pick up a passenger with a $1.25 ticket with a stop 
costing $5 is not economy, he said. For the same reason 
through-freight trains should handle only through cars. 

“The stopping of through passenger or freight trains be- 
tween terminal points to take on fuel and water,” said Mr. 
Weeks, “is one source of waste that can and should be elim- 
inated. I have advocated this idea for the past 20 years and I 
shall continue to do so in the hope that eventually it will be 
eliminated. I was asked how I propose to eliminate these stops 
for fuel and water. I would say by increasing the fuel and 
water capacity on our engines. Why not use the entire tender 
for fuel and provide a tank only for water, with sufficient 
Capacity to eliminate the necessity of making intermediate stops? 

“The Missouri Pacific has gone a long way toward that goal 
and I am sure will continue to work toward that end. A great 
many of our engines have been provided with increased capacity 
for fuel and water far beyond anything expected a few years ago. 
Auxiliary water cars are now in service on the majority of our 
through freight rains and by their use we have in many cases 
been able to eliminate as many as three water stops on a through 
freight run. You know what it means when the engine crew 
can choose the engine point at which they will take water instead 
of arbitrarily having to take water at the next tank, as is pos- 
sible with the auxiliary water car in service. Usually such stops 
can be made at points that will enable the train to get out of 
Congestions or perhaps enable it to make double track for trains 
which it might otherwise have to take siding to meet or allow 
to pass on single track. I know of nothing that has contributed 
so much toward improving train operation and consequent fuel 
Saving as has the auxiliary water car.” 


The Kind of Facilities That Help 


M~. Weeks advocated the location of fuel and water facilities 
80 that locomotives can be served on the main track wherever 
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possible; detaching the locomotive from the train for a trip 
into the yard results in unforeseen delays. The installation of 
centralized traffic control had done much to eliminate bottle- 
necks on the Missouri Pacific, he said, and such installations are 
being extended. 

A number of other methods which exert a favorable influence 
on fuel economy were listed by Mr. Weeks. He advocated 
increases in the mileages both of through and local runs, point- 
ing out that these tend to decrease the number of hours on the 
road by eliminating or lessening the opportunities for overtime. 
Slow orders necessary in daylight working hours should not be 
allowed to remain in effect during the night as is frequently 
the case. The starting of tonnage trains when they will en- 
counter the least traffic interference he cited as another op- 
portunity where the dispatcher and yardmaster can cooperate 
in the interest of fuel economy. 

“Train dispatchers,” he said, “are in a position of the greatest 
importance as concerns fuel economy. Upon the effectiveness of 
their efforts depends in a large degree the entire program of 
efficient operation which the various departments of our rail- 
roads are striving to accomplish. Each and every employee in 
the operating department particularly looks to them for guidance 
and assistance in his efforts to accomplish that which is ex- 
pected of him, and this is likewise true in some degree of em- 
ployees in associated departments. Therefore, the train dispatcher 
who is appreciative of the great responsibility resting in his 
hands and who takes an active interest in assisting all of the 
elements associated with them in bringing about a successful 
operation can accomplish immeasurable good. Likewise, he is 
entitled to full cooperation from each and every one of his as- 
sociates and he certainly cannot be expected to be successful in 
assisting others to perform their work efficiently unless they 
render him that same assistance.” 


High Standards for Supervisors 


He spoke of the important part traveling engineers and fuel 
supervisors could play in the education of engine crews, not 
only in matters of mechanical operation, but in related matters 
of operating practice. “I have in mind at this time two par- 
ticular items,” he said. 

“First, as a train dispatcher it was my practice to talk with 
engineers or firemen, or both if possible, prior to start of 
their trip, and give them an outline as to what interference 
they were going to encounter, what I expected to be able to do, 
and asking for their advice as to what they thought they would 
be able to do under certain circumstances; also asking them to 
advise me where they intended stopping for water, etc., as 
early as possible so that we might work toward the same end. 
Most enginemen I found quick to respond to this kind of co- 
operation, and I know that we both were able to do a better 
jok .... 

“Second, our railroads—at least a great many of them—have 
spent considerable sums of money to provide booth telephones 
at sidings, in most cases at both ends of sidings, in order that 
crews might be able to communicate with the train dispatcher, 
informing him of unusual occurrences that delayed the train. 
Oftentimes, just the information that a delay has occurred and 
an approximate time that the train could be expected to move 
would prevent serious delays to other trains, which naturally 
would mean fuel saved. Too much of the time ‘lost on the road 
is chargeable to failure of crews to take advantage of the tele- 
phones. 

“If you in your contacts with these men could bring to them a 
full appreciation of their responsibility in these matters, it would 
have a very beneficial effect.” 

The task of eliminating fuel waste, he said, comes down to 
not being satisfied so long as we know that waste exists, con- 
stantly searching for its causes and then finding means for elim- 
inating them. 

“If we could only maintain our boyhood ideals,” said Mr. 
Weeks in conclusion, “the enthusiasm that was ours the first 
day that we started out on our own to make a place for our- 
selves in the world; if we could supplement the knowledge we 
have gained through years of experience and hard knocks with 
those ideals and that enthusiasm, we might be inspired to pursue 
our activities with such zeal and determination that no obstacle 
could deter our progress. 

“Improvements in society come about through the efforts of 
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the idealistic realist who has the courage and audacity to chal- 
lenge present usage with new ideas. 

“It is true, and sadly so, that too often his efforts fail; how- 
ever, for the most part, good is the result. Therefore, to pro- 
gress we must experiment and for my part I had rather go 
down in defeat trying out something new that offers possibilities 
of improvement than to attain an easy success following a sys- 
tem of procedure that may have been entirely adequate yester- 
day, but is wholly inapplicable to the conditions of today.” 


Address of Mr. Ellis 


D. C. Ellis, chief mechanical officer, C. & O., told of attend- 
ing meetings of this association in the past and commented par- 
ticularly on the improvement in performance reflected in the 
report of Locomotive Utilization. All railroads cannot have 
long mileage runs, he said, but other means have been found 
by which the monthly locomotive mileage can be built up. Even 
in the case of steam switch engines coaling, cleaning the fire, 
filling the tank, and lubricating is being done during the 20-min. 
period of the crew. He congratulated the association on the 
support it had given to good maintenance of locomotives. The 
early efficiency experts, he said, were considered a necessary 
evil. Even they, however, served an important purpose and, 
today, the members of this association have to be efficiency ex- 
perts in their own field. We are the beneficiaries of many im- 
provements in rolling stock, right-of-way, signals, and other 
facilities. A continuance of progress along these lines rests in 
the hands of present railroad men, he said. In this connection 
he suggested that when considering changes or improvements 
the history of similar developments be first completely reviewed 
in order that a clear picture of the problems still needing atten- 
tion may be attained. 


How Much Locomotive 
Fuel Can Be Saved 


J. G. Crawford, fuel engineer, C. B. & Q., in a brief paper 
presented the results of estimates on how much locomotive fuel 
could be saved which were made by superintendents and master 
mechanics of the C. B. & Q. The information, broken down 
by causes for loss, is presented in the table. 





The Percentages of Locomotive Fuel That Can Be Saved 


(Estimates by C. B. & Q. Superintendents and Master Mechanics) 





Superin- 
Superintendents Master mechanics — tendents 
ina sot an 
Range, Avg. Range, Avg. master 
per cent per cent mechanics 
Classification of fuel per per avg. 
losses and fuel wastes: From To _ cent From To cent per cent 
Purchase, distribution 
and inspection ..... 8.00 1.87 00 10.00 2.60 2.24 
Handling of coal at 
coaling stations .... .10 2.00 43 00 2.00 .60 02 
Handling of fuel oil 
at oiling stations ... .00 .20 05 .10 .20 -03 .04 
Locomotive design ... .00 14.00 4.02 10° 14:00 3.15 3.58 
Locomotive maintenance .00 3.00 .64 00 1.50 .80 72 
Locomotive assignment. .00 1.00 19 00 1.00 19 .19 
Locomotive operation... .00 5.00 1.48 00 3.40 1.41 1.45 
Terminal locomotive 
OT ee es -00 1.00 21 -00 .90 -36 -28 
Time tables and _ dis- 
ee eee .00 10.00 1.71 00 1.50 45 1,08 
Br WNOIK . sa 04580 40 .00 .50 22 00 1.10 es 22 
ee a ee -00 5.00 1.26 00 1.00 16 Pi | 
Passenger train heat- 
ing and lighting .... .00 1.00 sy 00 = =61.00 2s 20 
Lubrication of cars .. .00 5.00 .88 00 3.00 oe -60 
Company material .... .00 .40 .07 .00 -40 .07 .07 


Repair tracks 3 3 é 
Signals and interlocking .00 -50 .10 .00 
Equipment f J ‘ A A F 
Loading of equipment.. .00 -50 .08 00 <5 .04 .06 
oS I RSS ra cee -00 
Coal and water stations .00 


29 21 
| ea 11.84 12.62 





“These investigations,” said Mr. Crawford, “again bring out 
the extensiveness of the fuel problem and show where intensive 
effort should be applied to reduce fuel costs. 
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members can, solely by their own efforts, accomplish little, but 
must obtain the support of other departments if minimum loco- 
motive fuel consumption is to be reached and maintained. 

“Ts it too much to ask that all officers frequently consider 
operating problems in terms of fuel?” 


Utilization of Locomotives 


The report is made up of three parts. The first deals with 
the average daily mileage of locomotives on ten large roads. 
The second is a study of the highest average mileages made 
by groups of five or more locomotives reported by 35 railways. 
The third is a study of the cost of keeping surplus locomotives 
in service, 


Average Mileages on Ten Large Roads 


For the first six months of 1940 the average miles per pas- 
senger locomotive per day on ten large roads ranged from a 
high of 285.8 down to 198.8. A year ago the range was from 
269.7 down to 205.1. Four roads showed decreases. The aver- 
age for the United States is 189.1—an increase from 183.4 for 
the first half of 1939. All regions, except the Pocahontas, 
showed improvements. 

In freight service the average daily mileages on the ten roads 
for the first six months of 1940 ranged from 129.3 down to 96.1 
as compared with 124.1 to 95.2 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. The average for the United States was 105.7, as com- 
pared with 102.1 last year. All regions showed improvements. 

In switching service the averages range from 79.8 down to 
63.6; last year the highest average was 77.4 and the lowest 60. 
The average for the United States was 70.2 this year and 66.6 
last year. All regions showed improvements. 


Highest Mileages of Groups of Locomotives 


To learn what the most active locomotives were doing the 
committee asked 35 of the principal railroads of the United 
States to pick out a group of 10 locomotives, or five locomo- 
tives if necessary, and, for the month of May, 1940, give the 
average miles of this particular group, separating passenger, 
freight and switch service. 

The roads having groups of passenger locomotives averaging 
10,000 miles or more a month, of freight locomotives averaging 
7,000 miles a month or more, and of switching locomotives aver- 
aging 3,500 miles a month or more were compiled in tables for 
study. 

The committee analyzed the data in these tables for correla- 
tion between the miles per month and several factors. There 
is apparently no relation between the water capacity of tenders 
and the extent to which steam passenger and switching loco- 
motives are utilized. While the correlation is not sharp, there 
is some indication that the water capacity of the tenders on 
freight locomotives affects the miles per month. The committee 
found little indication that the length of runs is a major factor 
in the monthly mileage performance. Many roads are obtaining 
high mileages with turn-around runs. 

In passenger service the group of Diesel-electric locomotives 
making the highest miles per month averaged 24,467 miles, while 
the highest mileage group of steam locomotives averaged 17,363 
miles per month, making 41 per cent more miles for the best 
group of Diesel-electric locomotives than for the best group of 
steam locomotives. In switching service the best group of coal- 
fired steam locomotives averaged 3,849 miles per month; the 
best group of oil-fired steam switching locomotives, 4,000 miles 
per month, and the best group of Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives, 4,259 miles per month. 

The committee’s study indicates that the mileage obtainable 
from switching locomotives is dependent on how long it is 
necessary to hold them for refueling, cleaning ashpan, and con- 
ditioning of the locomotive. 


Cost of Surplus Locomotives 


The report closed with an estimate of the cost of maintaining 
a locomotive in service when it could be stored and the utiliza- 
tion of the remaining locomotives increased. On the assumption 
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of a pool of 40 locomotives, two of which could be stored, it 
was estimated that each of these locomotives would cost $6.10 
a day for every day it remained in service when not necessary. 
This includes $4.30 a day as the cost of monthly, quarterly and 
annual inspections, which accrue on a calendar day basis and 
for a full year aggregate an expense of $1,575 per locomotive. 
The remainder is a cost for fuel which is estimated to amount 
to at least $1.80 per day. 

The report is signed by A. A. Raymond (chairman), super- 
intendent fuel and locomotive performance, N. Y. C., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; H. W. Bates, assistant master mechanic, C. M. St. P. 
& P.; E. J. Cyr, division master mechanic, C. B. & Q., Chicago; 
E. W. Erisman, road foreman engines, Wabash, Decatur, IIl.; 
S. L. Forney, road foreman of engines, M-K-T, Parsons, Kan. ; 
O. R. Pendy, general enginehouse foreman, N. Y. C. & St. L.; 
W. E. Sample, assistant to chief motive power and equip- 
ment, B. & O., Baltimore, Md., and E. G. Sanders, fuel con- 
servation engineer, A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kan. 


Turbine and 
Condensing Locomotives 


This paper reviews the evolution of steam power which be- 
gan with the reciprocating engine and ultimately developed in 
the form of the steam turbine. It then calls attention to the 
fact that practically all internal-combustion power generating 
units have been of the single-acting reciprocating type up to 
the present time and expressed the opinion that eventually the 
internal-combustion-type power generating units must and will 
pass through the same cycle of development as the steam power 
generating units; in other words, from the reciprocating piston 
type to the rotary turbine type. 

Last year this committee, with the assistance of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, and other manufacturers 
as listed at the end of the report, presented to this Association 
a report covering a preliminary outline and design for a 500 
h.p. combustion-turbine locomotive. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company is continuing 
its research and development of the combustion turbine and 
has built and is continuing to build more of them not only for 
the oil refining industry but also for other purposes. 

Research has developed the fact that there are high tempera- 
ture alloys which can be used for the combustion turbine 
blading which will permit use of temperatures considerably 
higher than 1,000 deg. F. now used for the combustion gas to 
the turbine. This will permit the economical use of higher 
pressures from the axial air compressor to the turbine and 
will materially increase the overall-efficiency. 

Further than this, there are several other details of design 
and construction which are being investigated and which it is 
believed will also improve the efficiency and operation of the 
combustion turbine, all of which will reduce the size and 
weight per horsepower. This size and weight reduction will 
permit a 6,000 hp. plant to be installed in one unit of a loco- 
motive similar in construction to the one proposed in last year’s 
report by this committee, except that instead of using two gas 
generating units and two 2,500 hp. combustion turbines, it will 
be possible to use four gas generating units and four 1,500 hp. 
combustion turbines, two gas generating units being located 
each side of the locomotive cab with passageway between 
them. 

With this arrangement, one complete 1,500 hp. gas generating 
plant and combustion turbine will form an individual power 
plant for each of the four pairs of driving wheels, each trans- 
mission being through hydraulic converter and hydraulic 
coupling the same as was proposed last year, except that last 
year each of the two 2,500 hp. plants was proposed to drive 
two pairs of driving wheels, making 5,000 hp. for each loco- 
motive. 

With an individual 1,500 hp. power plant driving each of 
the four pairs of driving wheels, this power per pair of 
wheels would be three times as great as can be used on a 
single Diesel-electric locomotive driving axle because a 500 hp. 
electric motor is about as large as can be constructed in the 
space available on the Diesel powered locomotive truck. This 
makes it necessary to use 12 pairs of driving wheels for 6,000 
hp. on the Diesel-electric locomotive, whereas, four pairs are 
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sufficient for the combustion-turbine locomotive which would 
be constructed in one unit and one cab instead of three units 
and three cabs required for the Diesel-electric locomotive, 
which would weigh about 950,000 lb. compared with about 
500,000 1b. for the combustion-turbine locomotive. 

The latter type locomotive would use Bunker “C” or No. 6 
fuel oil (not distillate) and would use nearly double the 
amount of fuel used by the Diesel locomotive per horsepower 
developed, but the cost of the Diesel fuel oil would be double 
the cost per gallon of the fuel oil required by the combustion- 
turbine locomotive. 

On account of its lighter weight, the combustion-turbine 
locomotive would pull four 112,500-lb. cars or three 150,000-Ib. 
passenger cars more than the Diesel-electric locomotive, or 
for handling the same maximum train as the Diesel, the fuel-oil 
cost would be an estimated 25 per cent less than for the 
Diesel-electric, and the cost of lubricating oil would be very 
much less than for the Diesel-electric locomotive. 

One great factor in the statements given above, is the use of 
the mechanical instead of the electric transmission, thus in- 
creasing the efficiency and making a considerable saving in 
space, weight, first cost and operating and maintenance costs, 
and above all permitting building a 6,000-hp. locomotive in one 
unit, under one cab. 

The report is signed by L. P. Micuaet, chief mechanical 
engineer, C. & N. W., Chicago. 


How Much Steam to 


Locomotive Auxiliaries? 


E. E. Chapman, mechanical assistant, A. T. & S. F., Chicago, 
presented a study of the proportion of steam used by auxiliary 
devices to the total generated on locomotives under various con- 
ditions. He classified the auxiliary steam-using devices into 
two groups, one consisting of those the steam rates of which 
are independent of boiler output and, the other those the steam 
rates of which are proportional to total boiler output. 

The first group includes the air pump, steam for lubricators, 
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the headlight turbo generator, the whistle, steam-heat train 
line, and axle generator loads. In the other group are included 
injectors and boiler-feed pumps, blow-off cocks, safety valves, 
and firing auxiliaries. He also includes a discussion of the 
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feedwater heater and superheater, the net effects of which are 
gains in heat rather than losses. 

In his paper Mr. Chapman deals with the steam rate of each 
of these auxiliaries separately and then summarizes their over- 
all effect in a table based on a study of the heat balance of a 
freight locomotive of 100,000 Ib. per hour steam-generating 
capacity, and of a passenger locomotive of 80,000 Ib. per hour 
steam-generating capacity. The table shows the total auxiliary 
steam consumption expressed as a per cent of the total steam 
generated. 


Discussion 


Several questions were asked concerning the effect of loss 
of steam through leaks between passenger cars and what dif- 
ference air conditioning had effected in the hauling of the train. 
Answering the latter question, Mr. Chapman pointed out that 
air-conditioning equipment added as much as 15,000 Ib. per car, 
depending somewhat on the type of equipment installed, and 
that this added to the power required for hauling the train. 
To arrive at the total effect the increased traction power, he 
said, must be added to the steam used to generate the power 
required to operate the air-conditioning equipment. 


Operating Diesel-Electric 
Locomotives 


By Leo W. PoweELt* 


It is necessary to educate enginemen and firemen in handling 
and caring for Diesel-electric locomotives while in service. They 
must have a working knowledge of the operation of the Diesel 
engine, an electrical generator, control system and_ traction 
motors. Very few enginemen have had an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with equipment of this nature. Necessary 
instructions are furnished by the builders of the Diesel loco- 
motives and supplemented by railroad instructions. These in- 

_ structions provide the opportunity for the enginemen and fire- 
men to acquaint themselves thoroughly with this equipment, 
and to know the attention required on their part. 


Handling the Throttle on Diesel-Electrics 


One of the first and most important things the engineman 
must learn and remember is the proper handling of the throttle 
of a Diesel locomotive. There is considerable difference in the 
action that takes place in opening the throttle valve’ on a 
steam locomotive, to allow steam to flow to the valve chamber, 
and what takes place when the throttle is opened or closed 
on the Diesel locomotive. On the latter regulation of the 
speed is accomplished by varying the excitation between four 
pistons controlled by magnet valves. A combination of nine 
governor positions is possible, in the range from no fuel to 
maximum injection. These changes require a certain amount 
of time, and cannot be hurried. 

Opening the throttle too far, while the train is moving slowly, 
results in a severe load on the mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment. If the throttle is opened too quickly, there is the 
possibility that the governor will not have a chance to adjust 
itself to the load and speed. The result is, that the overspeed 
governor is very likely to cut in and stop the engine. Closing 
the throttle too quickly is likely to result in stuck or broken 
exhaust valves. It takes a short interval of time for the 
governor control to readjust itself to each throttle position 
during which time the heavy rotating and reciprocating parts 
of the power plant must have a chance to slow down. 

This is the reason for the instructions in road service to 
use at least four seconds in each notch in opening the throttle 
and at least six seconds in each notch while closing the 
throttle. The movements to each notch should be made 
quickly, with no stopping of the throttle between the notches. 
Diesel switch locomotives do not have notches on the throttle. 

Many difficulties can be avoided by adhering to the proper 
operation of the throttle. By stopping the throttle between 
notches above Run 3 position, the governor control will have 
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the engine all the way from idle to wide-open and back to idle. 

Another important matter is the reverse lever. It should 
never be changed from one direction to another while the loco- 
motive is in motion, except in an emergency, as this will cause 
locking of the wheels, with the possibility of damage to the 
gears or the sliding of wheels. Such a condition must be care- 
fully watched and prevented. 


Starting Road Trains 


Handling of passenger trains with Diesel locomotives 
is similar, in some respects, to other forms of power. The 
starting of trains, however, requires care in handling the 
throttle in Run 1 and Run 2 positions. Starting lightweight 
trains is simple for the reason that there is a little or no slack 
in such trains. With the heavy passenger cars there is more 
or less slack in the draft rigging, and the throttle should be 
left in Run 1 position just long enough to take all of the slack 
in the couplers, then go to. Run 2 position. It is characteristic 
of the Diesel-electric locomotives, that the traction motors de- 
velop their greatest drawbar starting effort when the loco- 
motive is standing still. If the throttle is left in Run 1 position 
too long, while starting trains, it will sometimes result in 
stalling of one or more of the power plants. Care should be 
exercised in going to Run 2 position, when starting trains con- 
sisting of heavy cars. If the slack is not taken out gently, 
the rear end will get a hard or rough start. 

At highway crossings, it is natural for the public using the 
highways to look for smoke emitted from a locomotive, and 
in this manner tell if a train is approaching. With the Diesel 
locomotive there is no smoke and little noise. Consequently 
there is more hazard, and the engineman should see _ that 
the whistle is properly blown. The first blast should be 
started back far enough to compensate for the speed that is 
being made, and the last blast completed as the engine is on 
the crossing. 

Speed is a watchword on our railroads today, and it is ap- 
parent it will increase. The speed recorder is essential and 
must be watched. On the Diesel locomotive, owing to the 
smoothness of riding, speed cannot be judged close enough by 
looking at the ground when approaching speed restrictions or 
stops. For that reason, there should be a standard location of 
station boards, crossing whistle boards, and speed restriction 
boards as to distance. This distance should be the same on all 
divisions on all railroads in this country, so that there could 
be no mistake made by any engineer as to distance required to 
slow his train down or to make a stop. 

Instructions provide that the throttle must be reduced to 
Run 5 position when the train is to be steadied on a curve. 
When the speed of train is to be reduced by 15 m.p.h., the 
throttle must be closed off to Run 1 position. 

When the speed is to be reduced to 20 m.p.h. with 201-A 
type engine and 28 m.p.h. with 567 type engine or a stop is to 
be made, the throttle should be closed to idle position. 

When drifting or passing over railroad crossings, the throttle 
must be reduced to Run 1 position, which will hold the con- 
tactors in parallel position. If the throttle is closed to idle 
position, it will be necessary to open it to Run 7 position on 
a 201-A type engine and to Run 8 position on a type 567 
engine to get back into parallel position. 

If by chance the engineman gets into idle position while 
drifting or passing over a railroad crossing, do not open the 
throttle to Run 1 position, with the thought that it should be 
in Run 1 position over the crossings. This brings the series 
contactors back in, which is detrimental at high speeds. Leave 
the throttle in idle position until such time as the crossing is 
passed over, then open up to Run 7 or 8 positions, according 
to the type of engine so as to get parallel contactors back 
in. Then, if Runs 7 or 8 positions are unnecessary to make 
the schedule time, reduce the throttle to the desired position. 
Do not fail to observe this feature. 

In freight service, with the Diesel-electric locomotive of 5,400 
hp. capacity, care should be taken that the brakes are fully re- 
leased before starting. Caution should also be used in opening 
the throttle, as it has been proved these locomotives will start 
whether the train does or not. Trains can be broken in two, 
unless instructions are adhered to. 

On heavy grade when the locomotive is operating in the 
parallel position, and full power is desired, in order to avoid 
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stopping of the engines by the overspeed governor during 
transition from parallel position back to series position (when 
speed drops back to 19 m.p.h. with 201-A type engine, and 
28 m.p.h. with 567 type engine) close throttle quickly to idle 
position; remain in this position four seconds to allow power 


switches to drop back to series position. Open the throttle 
quickly to Run 5 position and then open throttle from Run 5 
position to Run 8 position in the usual manner. If Run 8 
position picks the speed up and it. is desired to negotiate 
heavy grades with the contactors in series position, it is neces- 
sary to reduce the throttle. 


Switching Technique 


In yard switching, the Diesel-electric locomotive gives very 
good service. My observations cover all classes of yard work— 
heavy lead switching, industry work, and transfer work. 

The yardmen and enginemen soon become familiar with the 
handling of the Diesel switch locomotive. We all know the 
yardmen working with steam power, switch cars by the ex- 
haust of the engine. The Diesel locomotive changes this, and 
the yardmen have to watch the cars, however, the proper 
handling is soon learned. 

The yard engineman can save at least 20 per cent in the 
stopping distance, if the yardmen are out far enough from the 
side of the cars to be observed, so the engineman can use one 
hand on the throttle and the other hand on the brake valve. If 
the engineer is only using one hand to handle first the throttle 
and then the brake valve, he will move two or three car 
lengths farther before the cars separate. 

Yardmen favor the Diesel locomotive because there is no ex- 
haust steam or smoke blowing down on the leads to interfere 
with their signals, nor ice forming on the leads in the winter 
from the injector overflow. The engine-crew’s visibility is 
very good, and this is a very important factor in a busy terminal 
where a large number of trains, engines, and signals must be 
observed. 

Yardmasters can place the Diesel locomotives on any job. 
There is no need to think of the wheel arrangement, or the 
road number when the small or old industry tracks have to 
be pulled or a car spotted. The Diesel will go any place a 
freight car will clear. The Diesel locomotive will also make 
transfers, making it unnecessary for the yardmaster to wait 
until a certain type locomotive returns from another job to 
make the delivery. It will go out on a lead and give very 
good service. The Diesel locomotive is ideal yard power. 

Close attention to all routine duties will greatly assist in 
eliminating trouble and prevent wear. Where two or more 
units are being used, the helper should patrol one of the units 
as nearly continuously as possible, in order that the unit will 
not be left without someone in the engine room. When any foreign 
sound develops, indicating trouble with an engine, he should 
immediately take the engine off the line, and make an inspec- 
tion to locate the trouble before greater damage is done by 
allowing that engine to operate. 


Discussion 


An important factor in training enginemen for Diesel-electric 
locomotive operation which was commented upon several times 
in the discussion is to discourage them from making repairs or 
adjustments. Three other phases of training in which the road 
foreman plays an important part were set forth as the handling 
of the controls, encouraging thorough cleaning of the units, and 
helping the men to cultivate sensitiveness to unusual sounds and 
judgment in observing and reporting symptoms of disorder. 


Making Screenings Good 
Locomotive Coal 


_ Coal preparation methods are constantly changing with the 
increasing use of mechanical burning equipment. The increased 
use of mechanical loading machinery also necessitates changes in 
cleaning and other preparation methods. It is acknowledged that 
coal preparation is directly related to coal combustion and that 
the combustion efficiency of many coals is dependent in a large 
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measure upon the efficiency of cleaning, size of coal and the 
equipment in which it is burned. 

In recent years a great deal of experimental work has been 
done in stationary plants on the various sizes and kinds of coal 
having different burning characteristics. The result is that 
many mines are producing a number of secondary sizes from the 
2-in. by Zero 1%4-in. by Zero nut and screenings coal. In 
some preparation plants it is not unusual to produce five or 
more secondary sizes from the 2-in. by Zero coal without 
changing the screen plates. These separations may run almost 
any fraction of an inch. The demand for a clean fuel on the 
part of the domestic and semi-industrial stoker coal consumer 
has increased the production of dedusted and various sizes of 
pea and nut coal. The increasing market for the smaller 
sizes of coal is causing a decreased demand for the larger 
sizes. In fact some preparation plants ship no lump. Most 
new plants are provided with crushers and many old plants 
are installing crushers which will crush the entire tonnage to 
screenings if necessary. 

There is an increasing trend towards mechanical cleaning 
of coal in the middle west and Rocky Mountain regions. The 
following is an average of several float and sink tests along 
with the average ash analyses from one district that has several 
different types of wet washing equipment and these figures 
are based on good washing results. The sizes included in 
this check are 3% in. by Zero. The size 48 mesh by Zero 
is discharged as refuse because many analyses show this size to 
contain an average of only 18 per cent of float substance and 
82 per cent of sink substance. Raw coal, 3% in. by 48 mesh, 
averages 16 per cent ash. Clean coal, 3% in. by 48 mesh. 
averages 6%4 per cent ash. Washing results at a_ specific 
gravity adjustment of 1.5 shows for clean coal a product of 
98.25 per cent float substance and 1.75 per cent sink substance. 
The final refuse contains 5 per cent float substance and 95 per 
cent sink substance. 

To the railroads as well as to the commercial consumer, 
mechanical coal cleaning has many advantages. Some of the 
advantages to the railroads are: More heat units per dollar; 
fewer cars required to handle locomotive coal; longer potential 
locomotive runs and, as a result, more miles per locomotive 
day; better fires, and less delay to cleaning and dumping 
fires; lower cost of handling locomotives; decreased cost of 
grate and ash pan maintenance; fewer steam failures due to 
honey-combing of flue sheets and clinkered fires; the use of 
commercially less desirable sizes of coal for stoker fired loco- 
motives, such as 2-in. by Zero or 3-in. by Zero, with re- 
sultant benefit to the railroads due to a lower cost of handling 
such coal and of stoker maintenance. The mining companies 


benefit also by releasing to the commercial market the higher 


priced lump sizes of coal. 

If coal is to meet the bitter competition of fuel oil, gas and 
electricity produced by water power, the consumer must re- 
ceive more heat value per dollar from coal than from other 
fuels and must know that he is getting it. If the steam loco- 
motive is not to go the way of the covered wagon, it must 
operate as cheaply or more cheaply than other forms of motive 
power. 


The principal limiting factor in the operation of coal burn- 
ing steam locomotives today is the necessity for frequent fire 
cleaning. Mechancal cleaning of coal is a progressive step in 
the right direction. The question that is asked many times, 
“Why should it be necessary to purchase run of mine or sized 
coal up to a maximum of 6 in. or 8 in., then pass it through a 
stoker crusher, finally breaking it down to a maximum of 
2% in. to 3 in. before it enters the firebox. Why not 
purchase coal already broken down to the size desired for 
stoker firing?’ There is only one answer to these questions. 
Raw screenings are dirty. The higher percentage of screenings, 
the higher the percentage of impurities. In a desperate effort 
to get clean coal, the railroads must buy lump coal, or at least 
coal with as small a percentage of screenings as possible, if 
the coal is not mechanically cleaned. Conversely, the screen- 
ings in mechanically cleaned coal is the cleanest part of the 
mine’s finished product. 

The higher speeds and more exacting requirements of present 
day railroad operation make it imperative that cleaner coal be 
furnished for railroad use, but not necessarily larger sizes of 
coal. On the contrary, as more stokers are installed in loco- 
motives we may look forward to the time when no locomotive 
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coal will be purchased in larger than 3-inch maximum sizes. 
That time will not come however, as long as screenings and 
dirt are synonymous in the minds of the great majority of 
purchasing and operating officers of the railroads. 

The report is signed by S. A. Dickson (chairman), fuel 
supervisor, Alton, Springfield, Ill.; G. G. Ritchie, fuel service 
engineer, C. & O., Richmond, Va.; E. G. Sanders, fuel con- 
servation engineer, A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kan.; W. L. Shep- 
pard, assistant to vice-president, Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. R. Sugg, superintendent fuel conservation 
and lubrication, Mo. Pac., St. Louis, Mo., and W. J. Tapp, 
fuel supervisor, D. & R. G. W., Denver, Colo. 


Discussion 


In answer to a question concerning a project for the treat- 
ment of coal to control the kind of clinker produced, Mr. Dick- 
son said that research was being conducted on the possi- 
bilities of accomplishing this result at several points. He 
said that in this study clinker was classified as troublesome; 
that is the kind which seals over and sticks, and trouble-free 
which is porous and does not stick. The research so far has 
developed that the sticky, sealing type of clinker usually pos- 
sesses high density, while the porous, trouble-free type is of 
low density. He cited two examples, one a clinker with a specific 
gravity of 1.95 which is not troublesome, and the other, a specific 
gravity of 4.16 which is troublesome. Changing the spe- 
cific gravity of the latter type of clinker by adding other materials 
in the process of preparing coal for the market has been tried, 
and sand has been found the most practicable. A clinker of 
2.4 specific gravity produced by this method has been found 
satisfactory. 


Methods of Collecting Data 
for OS Reports 


Through the cooperation of the chief accounting officers of 30 
Class I railroads, the committee has collected the information as 
to methods of compiling several detail features of the regular 
monthly Form OS reports made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The study covers principally the items that are in- 
volved in the final computation of the reported monthly freight 
fuel performance in pounds of coal (equivalent) per thousand 
gross ton-miles, including locomotives and tenders. 


Gross Ton-Miles of Cars and 


Contents—Form OS-A, Item 6 


Our questionnaire developed that there are two general methods 
of compiling the gross ton-mileage of cars and contents: 

a—Twenty-two roads use some method of accumulating the 
gross weights of the individual cars, as shown on waybills or 
wheel reports. On nearly all reporting roads, some small part 
of the total ton-mileage is computed for the movement, for 
shorter or longer distances, of cars that have not been weighed. 
The methods used by the various roads to determine the gross 
weights of such unweighed cars were reported as follows: 
Estimated gross weights; average gross weights for the specific 
classes of cars, determined by study of scale sheets; estimated 
net weights from wheel reports plus average tare weights estab- 
lished by study of wheel reports; agent’s, yardmaster’s or con- 
ductor’s recorded or estimated net weights plus the stencilled tare 
weights; stencilled capacity for net weight plus stencilled tare 
weight. 

It would seem that the methods used by these twenty-two roads 
should result in substantial accuracy and in uniformity as between 
the several roads in their reports of gross ton-mileage of cars and 
contents. 

b—Six roads use methods of determining gross ton-mileage 
from the net weights shown on waybills and wheel reports by 
the addition of average tare weights established by some method 
other than by accumulating the stencilled tare weights of the 
individual cars. 

It is assumed that the methods of approximation used by these 
six roads have been adopted with the object of saving time and 
labor, which, if actually realized, would stand as the offset to 
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any possible variation in correspondence between the reported 
situation and the actual situation. 


Gross Ton-Miles of Locomotives and 
Tenders—Form OS-A, Item 5 


In response to our questions concerning the proportion of the 
weight in working order of locomotives used in this computation, 
every road replied that 100 per cent of the weight of the locomo- 
tive in working order, plus the weight of the empty tender, is 
used. It was developed that the proportion of tender coal and 
water capacity used in this computation is—60 per cent on one 
road, 65 per cent on nineteen roads, and 66.6 per cent on eight 
roads. Seven roads use the weights of each individual locomo- 
tive; 17 roads use the average weights for each separate class 
of locomotives; four roads use the average weights for groups 
of classes having approximately the same weights. It is obvious 
that there is substantial uniformity in the methods used by the 
various roads in reporting the gross ton mileage of locomotives 
and tenders. 


Coal Equivalents of Fuels and 
Power—Form OS-E, Item 10 





Table I—Item 10-01—Gallons of Fuel Oil Equivalent to 
One Net Ton of Coal 





No. of Gallons B.t.u. value Pe, 
roads per ton of coal Method of determination 
1 m 235 11,150 Comparative service tests. 
1 F 126 10,295 Comparative service tests. 
1 R 127 13,800 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 R 128 11,300 Comparative service tests. 
1 R 137.5 11,500 Comparative service tests. 
1 F 140 14,000 Comparative service tests. 
1 R 147 11,300 B.t.u. content and thermal efficiency. 
1 F 150 13,500 Data based on tests. 
1 F 152 10,650 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 F 156 13,500 B.t.u. heat content and combustion ef- 
ficiency. 
i! R157 11,000 Service experience. 
1 R 162 11,580 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 F 166 14,000 Comparative service tests. 
2 R 168 12,500 Comparative service tests. 
cf F 168 12,700 Comparative service tests. 
1 F 168 13,500 Comparative service tests. 
1 R 168 11,000 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 R 168 12,000 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 R 168 12,600 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 F 168 13,000 B.t.u. heat content. 
Z F 184 13,700 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 F 193.7 13,550 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 F 194.5 13,500 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 F 195 13,000 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 F215 13,500 B.t.u. heat content. 
Averages 161 12,500 


F = Used for lighting fires only. 
R = Used for fuel in road service. 





The inconsistencies in the fuel-oil equivalents listed in Table I 
are apparent, and study of the tables supplies some evidence to 
support the opinion that an average of 150 gallons, as the fuel- 
oil equivalent of a ton of coal, would not be far wrong. The 
committee, therefore, as a basis for discussion, advances the pro- 
posal that it would appear equitable for all railroads to use fuel- 





Table II—Item 10-02—Kw.-hr. of Electric Current Equivalent 
to One Net Ton of Coal 





No. of Kw. hr. B.t.u. value ~~ 
roads per ton of coal Method of determination 
1 R 350 13,800 Comparative service tests. 
1 R 380 11,300 Comparative service tests. 
1 612 12,700 Comparative service tests. ’ 
1 R 720 13,500 Coal consumption per kw.-hr. in com- 
pany plant. ; 
1 900 12,600 Coal equivalent of oil per kw.-hr. in 
co. plant. 
1 1,333 13,500 Relative B.t.u. values. 
1 R 1,333 13,000 Coal consumption in pub. utility plant. 
1 1,333 13,700 Coal consumption in pub. utility plant. 
1 R 45333 13,500 Coal consumption in pub. utility plant. 
1 1,333 13,500 Relative B.t.u. values. 
1 1,380 14,000 Coal consumption in pub. utility plant. 
1 23000 11,300 Relative B.t.u. values and locomotive 
efficiency. 
Averages 1,084 13,035 


R = Electric locomotives used in road freight service. 
Sixteen roads report, “No electric current used.’ 








oil equivalents falling between the limits of 130 gallons and 170 
gallons per net ton of coal. 
The average kw. hr. equivalents of the three roads shown in 
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Table II that base their determinations on comparative service 
tests of their steam and electric locomotives, presumably on the 
same runs, amounts to 447 kw. hr. per ton of coal. If the two 
roads that base their determinations on the fuel used per kw. hr. 
to produce the electricity in their own company plants are grouped 
with the three roads just mentioned, the kw. hr. equivalent of 
this group of five roads amounts to 592 kw. hr. per ton of coal. 

If, on any identical locomotive run, we consider the replacement 
of steam-locomotive power by electric-locomotive power, assum- 
ing that,equal ton mileage is produced by equal power expenditure 
at the locomotive drivers, we can arrive at a comparison of the 





Table IlI—Item 10-03—Gallons of Gasoline Equivalent to 
One Net Ton of Coal 





No. of Gallons of B.t.u. value 
roads gasoline of coal Method of determination 
1 15 13,550 Comparative service tests. 
1 23.5 11,500 Comparative service tests. 
1 25 11,150 Comparative service tests. 
1 28.2 13,500 Comparative service tests. 
1 30 11,000 Comparative service tests. 
1 40 14,000 Comparative service tests. 
1 40 11,300 Comparative service tests. 
| 40 13,800 B.t.u. heat content. 
i 41.2 10,295 Comparative service tests. 
1 50 14,000 Comparative service tests. 
1 50 13,500 From data based on tests. 
1 50 12,500 Comparative service performance. 
1 72 11,300 B.t.u. heat content and relative locomo- 
tive efficiency. 
1 75 11,000 Comparative service tests. 
1 175 10,650 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 182 11,580 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 192 13,000 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 196 12,500 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 196 13,500 Comparative service performance. 
1 198.7 13,500 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 202 12,600 B.t.u. heat content. 
1 223 13,500 B.t.u. heat content. 
Averages 97 12,420 


Six roads report ‘‘No gasoline used.” 





coal consumption and the consumption of electric current for 
equivalent power production that may be considered to be of some 
interest in connection with this discussion. 

‘Within the range of 3 Ib. to 5 Ib. of coal per hp. hr. for the 
steam locomotive, including standby consumption, which will em- 
brace any ordinary operating condition, and assuming 90 per cent 
efficiency for the electric locomotive and a transmission factor of 
80 per cent, the electricity purchased to produce work at the 
drivers, equivalent to the work produced at the steam locomotive 





Table IV—lItem 10-04—Gallons of Diesel Fuel Equivalent to 
One Net Ton of Coal 


No. of Gallons of _ B.t.u. value 
roads diesel fuel of coal Method of determination 
YarpD SERVICE 
2 15 11,000 Comparative service performance. 
1 18.4 13,500 Comparative service performance. 
1 20 11,300 Comparative service performance. 
1 25 13,000 Comparative service performance. 
1 25.5 11,500 Comparative service performance. 
Roap SERVICE 

1 16 13,550 Comparative service performance. 
1 20 11,000 Comparative service performance. 
; 23 12,700 Comparative service performance. 
1 29 11,150 Comparative service performance. 
1 33 11,000 Comparative service performance. 
1 38 14,000 Comparative service performance. 
1 44 11,300 B.t.u. content and locomotive efficiency. 
1 46.5 11,500 Comparative service performance. 
1 50 13,500 Data based on tests—fuel per hp. hr. 
1 98 14,200 Comparative service performance. 
1 98 13,500 Comparative service performance. 
1 145 13,800 B.t.u. heat content. 

1 160 10,650 B.t.u. heat content. 

1 168 13,000 B.t.u. heat content. 

1 181 12,600 B.t.u. heat content. 

1 185 11,580 B.t.u. heat content. 

1 194.5 13,500 B.t.u. heat content. 

1 195 13,000 B.t.u. heat content. 

1 215 13,500 B.t.u. heat content. 


me 





apie by a ton of coal, would range from 695 kw. hr. to 420 
w. hr, 

The committee considers that an equivalent value based upon 
such a strictly statistical comparison as that outlined above, is 
more consistent with the purpose of the Form OS reports than 
an equivalent value based upon relative B. t. u. values or the coal 
Consumption in public utility producing plants. Since the equiva- 
lent values are finally set up against gross ton mileage in the 
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calculation of unit fuel performance in terms of pounds of coal 
per thousand gross ton-miles, it wotld be natural to presume 
that a consistent equivalent would be one that would produce a 
fuel unit in pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles of the same 
order of value as that produced on the same territory by steam 
locomotive operation. 

The committee suggests that a range of 30 to 50 gallon per 
ton of coal should be comprehensive enough for all practical 
purposes and that values within this range appear to be 
more consistent for statistical purposes than values outside that 
range. 

As in the case of the gasoline equivalent, the committee would 
suggest that Diesel oil equivalents (Table IV) in the range of 
30 to 50 gallons per ton appear to be more consistent for statistical 
purposes than values outside that range. 


Allocation of Locomotive Fuel—Form 
OS-E Items 2-07, 2-13 and 2-22 


On twenty-five roads, the charges for fuel disbursed to indi- 
vidual locomotives at all fueling stations are accumulated and 
the built-up monthly total charge to locomotives in yard service, 
freight service and passenger service is used as the basis for 
percentage allocation of the total fuel disbursed during the month. 
Three roads use other methods of allocation. 

On twenty-five roads, the allocation is made for each operating 
division and the final system report is made from the accumula- 
tion of the totals of fuel allocated on all divisions to each of the 
three classes of service. Three roads report system totals only 
and use other methods of determining the amounts reported. 

In response to questions designed to develop whether any part 
of the locomotive fuel used in passenger service is charged to the 
heating or cooling of the trains while running, and whether any 
part of the fuel or power used by locomotives in yard, freight or 
passenger service is accounted as standby fuel and allocated to 
some account other than reported on Form OS-E, Items 2-07, 
2-13 and 2-22, all roads answered that no such charges or adjust- 
ments of charges are made. 

This report was prepared by the Committee on Fuel Records 
and Statistics. It is signed by E. E. Ramey (chairman), fuel 
engineer, B. & O., Baltimore, Md.; G. W. Birk, N. Y. C.; P. E. 
Buettell, C. M. St. P. & P.; J. G. Crawford, fuel engineer, C. B. 
& Q., Chicago; H. Morris, superintendent fuel and locomotive 
performance, C. of N. J., Reading, Pa.; E. G. Sanders, fuel con- 
servation engineer, A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kan.; W. R. Sugg, 
superintendent fuel conservation and lubrication, Mo. Pac., St. 
Louis, Mo., and R. J. Tucker, assistant to fuel supervisor, C. & 
O., Richmond, Va. 


The No. 8-ET Locomotive Brake 


The gradually increasing need for better control of the slack 
movement in long freight trains was anticipated long before 
the introduction of the AB type freight brake and since then 
these requirements have been under continuous study with the 
object of developing such an equipment. This development was 
carried along step by step under constant checking in laboratory 
and service experiments by both the manufacturers and the 
A. R. R. The final result was the No. 8-ET which has now 
been in daily service on a large number of new locomotives 
where the improved brake control features have met with 
universal approval. 

The two most important new train slack-control features are 
the synchronization of the locomotive and car brakes with main- 
tenance of leakage for the service application and the controlled 
rate of locomotive brake cylinder pressure development for the 
emergency application. 


Service Application 


Brake pipe leakage is unavoidable and while it can easily be 
measured before the train departs from the terminal, it may 
change enroute and the engineman can never be sure as to 
just what the leakage is. He, therefore, plays safe and handles 
the brake as though a maximum leakage rate existed at all 
times. 

The outstanding improvement in the service function of the 
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No. 8 over the No. 6-ET equipment is the brake-valve first 
service position which can maintain against leakage while the 
brake-pipe pressure is being reduced. 

On the basis of having the leakage fairly uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the brake pipe length, the relation between 
A. A. R. leakage rate in pounds per minute and pressure 
gradient for a 150-car train is about as follows: 


A. A. R. Pressure 
leakage gradient 
SAMS MSG iin's aspen nwo e amie re okie Re ea Stake ¥% Ib. 

Se ee ee ee eh are ee 2 Ib. 
MOS ok isinss ie iple waaisinte ks aie ersionis wo mie win eo arom eros 7 Ib. 
Le Cet ne ee 10 Ib 
RD ASO,. ckeG ssi eiba ek awebGos se suleb ween kekesee 14 Ib 


The pressure gradient is an important factor because when 
the engineman attempts to start a service brake application by 
moving the brake-valve handle from running through lap to 
service position, the air flow which is maintaining the leakage 
is suddenly cut off at the lap position. If at this time there is 
any considerable pressure gradient in the brake pipe, the 
pressure in the head cars will continue to flow toward lower 
pressure at the rear and thus cause a brake-pipe reduction at the 
head cars even before any service reduction can start. This 
flow of pressure from front to rear due to the pressure gradient 
is often called brake-pipe run-away and it usually causes a fall 
in pressure at the head end which is much more rapid than 
the normal brake application. 

The effect of this pressure run-away is to cause the locomo- 
tive and hedd-car brakes to apply much faster and much stronger 
than the engineman intends, with a result that a relatively 
heavy retardation is established in the head portion of the 
train before any brakes can become effective towards the rear. 
When this occurs and the train slack is stretched, the slack 
will close too fast and produce rough shocks in the rear portion 
of the train. This action is more pronounced at speeds under 
20 m.p.h. and its degree is roughly proportional to the amount 
of pressure gradient existing when the brake valve was placed 
in the lap position. 

The preliminary service reduction of 7 lb. commonly employed 
with the No. 6-ET equipment to get train brakes applied be- 
fore heavier brake applications are made, applies the engine 
brakes with about 17% Ibs. brake cylinder pressure, while the 
car brakes are applied with about 734 lbs. This higher engine 
brake-cylinder pressure, which is roughly one-third of full 
service engine brake value, produces a greater degree of re- 
tardation of the engine as compared with the cars while train 
brakes are being applied, and, therefore, produces train slack 
action of more or less objectionable roughness, depending upon 
other governing conditions. 

With passenger trains this frequently causes buffers and 
draft gears to be compressed and then, when the rear brakes 
apply and the platform buffers have an opportunity to recoil, 
an outward jerk occurs. When the head end passenger-train 
cars are carrying a load, which results in a considerable re- 
duction in the ultimate head and braking ratio, this undesirable 
slack action is exaggerated. 

The No. 8-ET equipment develops brake-cylinder pressure 
at the same low initial value as the car brakes and, therefore, 
the tendency of the locomotive to cause heavy inward slack 
action of the train at the start of a service application is re- 
duced to a negligible amount. This is accomplished auto- 
matically. 


Emergency Application 


When an emergency application is made with No. 6-ET equip- 
ment, maximum emergency brake-cylinder pressure retarding 
forces are developed on the engine and tender as quickly as 
the distributing valve can supply air from the main reservoir. 
The unavoidable result of this with a freight train is to cause 
the engine to back heavily into the train, first gathering slack 
in a number of the head cars, after which the train slack closes 
one car at a time with increasing velocity and violence as the 
slack closure advances toward the rear of the train. This ob- 
jectionable result can only be avoided in long freight trains 
by so controlling the development of pressure in locomotive 
and tender brake cylinders that the engine will act to hold the 
slack stretched in the front end of the train until the rear 
train brakes begin to apply. 

The No. 8-ET equipment has a controlled emergency feature 
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which can be set from the cab according to moderate or long 
freight-train length so that this too rapid development of loco- 
motive brake-cylinder pressure and resultant slack action is 
avoided during emergency application with long trains. 

The importance of the features described will in themselves 
justify the elimination of the No. 6-ET and substitution of the 
No. 8-ET on freight or passenger locomotives in road service. 
However, there are many additional valuable advantages. 

A fundamental principle carried throughout the design of the 
No. 8-ET equipment is the maximum integrity for all fynctions. 
To this end pipe connections are strengthened with reinforced pipe 
fittings. Also, the greater facility for locating the equipment 
parts affords an opportunity to place the piping in a protected 
position and finally, these new features, added to the normal 
functional parts of the distributing valve, provide a factor of 
safety for the application and release functions which is not 
equalled by other locomotive brake equipment. 

The report is signed by G. H. Higley (chairman) general 
air brake inspector, Erie, Cleveland, Ohio; R. E. Baker, gen- 
eral supervisor air brakes, air conditioning and power plants, 
B. & M., Boston, Mass.; J. Kane, enginehouse foreman, D. L. 
& W., Groveland, N. Y.; J. H. Glenn, traveling engineer, 
P. & W. V., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Geo. Furgeson; H. P. Bender, 
mechanical engineer, P. & L. E., McKees Rocks, Pa., and J. 
Mutter. 


High Speed Braking 
D-22 Control Valve Now Standard for High Speeds 


The U. C. valve, with some minor improvements, remained 
standard for many years, until passenger train speeds suddenly 
increased from 60 and 70 m. p. h. to 90 or 100 m. p. h. It then 
became evident that a much faster service brake was required 
and the electro-pneumatic feature was introduced; however, as 
the first high-speed trains consisted of only three cars the purely 
pneumatic portion of the brake consisted of a plain triple valve, 
without quick service or any provision for added cylinder pres- 
sure in emergency except through the straight air feature. 

When longer high-speed trains were to be built it was evident 
that the control valve must have all of the features of the U. C. 
valve plus the electric straight air. In addition, in order to 
insure a safe stopping distance from the higher speeds, higher 
braking powers had to be used. This resulted in the development 
of the No. 22 control valve with speed governor control, which 
incorporated all of these necessary features. This valve has 
been modified considerably to improve its operation but the 
essential features have not been changed. 

The D-22 control valve with various lettered suffixes is now 
considered standard equipment for all new passenger cars; the 
electro-pneumatic straight air feature may be added if desired 
and will cut the time required for service applications 75 per 
cent. If the braking power is to be in excess of the conventional 
150 per cent the speed governor is a necesary addition on all 
cars using the standard clasp brake. 

When the speed of passenger trains exceeded 80 m. p. h. it 
became apparent that a new phenomena had to be dealt with in 
braking, which had not appeared at lower speeds; this was the 
bursting into flame of brake shoes when fairly heavy shoe loads 
were used at the higher speeds. This results in a very real fire 
hazard and also a very erratic friction curve, which, under the 
right combination of speed and pressure, may give an unusually 
high friction value momentarily and slide the wheels. To over- 
come this condition the American Brake & Shoe Foundry Co. 
designed a shoe with carbon blocks cast in the metal. This shoe 
reduces the flaming to a point where it is not dangerous and 
prevents sudden high friction peaks. 

The principal shortcoming of the conventional brake when 
used on high-speed trains is the changing coefficient of friction, 
which varies from about .05 at 90 m. p. h. to about .25 at 20 
m. p. h., which means that in order to obtain anything like a 
constant rate of retardation it is necessary to use extremely 
high braking power at high speed and provide an automatic 
means for reducing the cylinder pressure in steps, as the speed 
reduces; even with this arrangement it has not been practical 
to develop a retardation rate of over 2 m. p. h. per sec. until 
the speed is reduced to about 70 m. p. h., whereas the wheel- 
rail adhesion on a dry rail will permit a retardation rate of 3 
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m. p. h. per sec. or more at 90 m. p. h. if the braking power 
could produce it. 

It is obvious that the highest rate of retardation permissible 
by wheel-rail adhesion, right from the instant the brake is ap- 
plied, will give the shortest possible stop; to accomplish this the 
brake must produce a fairly constant coefficient of friction, and 
the adhesion between the wheel and rail must likewise be fairly 
constant. 

The first problem has practically been solved by the auto- 
motive type disc brake. 


Operation of the Budd Brake 


The Budd disc railway brake* overcomes pitching of the truck 
upon application of the brakes because the two middle C-frame 
supports which exert a force tending to rotate the truck in a 
counter clock-wise direction, or in other words to raise the front 
end of the truck, exactly oppose or cancel out the forces acting 
on the truck center which try to rotate the truck in a clock- 
wise direction, or cause the truck to pitch downward. Therefore, 
since these two forces exactly balance each other, the truck stays 
level. The result is a smoother brake application, with no spring 
windup to be suddenly released upon completion of the stop or 
the release of the brakes, causing a jerky uncomfortable stop. 

When the brake is applied air under pressure is admitted to 
the cylinders forcing the pistons outwardly from the cylinders, 
spreading the tongs which pivot about the fulcrum pins and 
squeezing the two shoes with their composition lining against 
both sides of the disc, just as though the disc were clasped with 
a pair of pincers. 

The friction developed between this shoe lining and the disc 
stops the revolving disc and in turn the wheel to which the disc 
is securely fastened. In this manner nearly all of the heat 
generated by the application of the brake is thrown into the 
disc, which is so designed with openings and cooling fins as to 
carry this heat off quickly into the surrounding air, saving the 
wheels from wear and heat. 

The only appreciable wear occurs to the brake-shoe lining 
segments and these can be readily replaced by new ones when 
necessary. 


Wheel and Rail Adhesion 


Quite a number of conditions effect the adhesion between the 
wheel and rail, such as water, frost, worms or insects, the hu- 
midity of the air, low rail joints, crossings and switches. At 
present the only means we have to overcome these things is to 
blow sand on the rail in front of the wheel. While this method 
is fairly effective at low speeds, it is of little value in the higher 
ned brackets, as very little if any sand actually gets under the 
whee 

What is needed is some means for getting an abrasive (not 
necessarily sand) on the rail or wheel at high speed, which will 
be as effective as the present sanders are at low speeds. Even 
then the adhesion between the wheel and rail is reduced as the 
speed increases, due to the constant change of wheel load on the 
uneven rail surface. Any slight out-of-balance condition of the 
wheels sets up a dynamic augment similar to a locomotive driver 
and this also will change the wheel load at each revolution. All 
of this means that as train speeds increase it becomes more and 
more important to have a perfectly uniform rail surface, also 
perfectly balanced and perfectly round wheels, if a high rate of 
retardation is to be obtained at high speed. Unless this can be 
done, the factor of safety, as it is effected by the ability to stop, 
will decrease in about a direct ratio to the increase in speed. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has now developed 
a practical device for preventing wheels from sliding. This 
device is used in conjunction with automatic cylinder pressure 
control with clasp brakes or by itself with disc brakes. 


The Speed Governor and Decelostat 


Referring first to the regulation of the brake-cylinder pres- 
Sure through changes in speed. In view of the fact that the 
coefficient of friction between the metal shoe and the car wheel 
increases with the reduction in speed, it follows that ideally the 


brake-cylinder pressure should be regulated continuously down- 
ay 

*For a description of this broke. oe by the Budd Wheel Com- 
Bay? see the article entitled ‘“‘C. nstalls Ninth Zephyr,” in the 
ailway Age for April 29, 1939, oe Py. 
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ward to counteract this phenomenon. Actually it is not necessary 
to have the regulating device perform so precisely. From actual 
road tests, it has been found that it is sufficient to regulate the 
pressure from the maximum to the minimum in four steps and 
that a very close approximation to the ideal is secured thereby. 

The means by which this desirable function is accomplished 
consists of a current-generating device that registers train speed 
through the medium of voltage change and electric relays that 
are tuned to react to the prevailing voltage at predetermined 
speeds and thereby bring about the desired regulation of brake- 
cylinder pressure. 

The brake-cylinder-pressure regulating device, termed a dif- 
ferential relay, is electro-pneumatic in form and it is caused to 
function by the electric relays to regulate the brake-cylinder 
pressure in accordance with a predetermined plan. This plan, 
of course, is flexible and several combinations are in use today 
but the one most generally employed will be described here as 
representative of them all. 

We have said that the maximum braking ratio with speed 
pressure control is raised from the conventional of 150 per cent 
to 250 per cent of the car weight. This braking ratio prevails 
from top speed for the train down to 65 m. p. h. At approxi- 
mately 65 m. p. h. the first speed-senitive doctor relay func- 
tions and the electro-pneumatic relay initiates a reduction in 
brake-cylinder pressure. It the stop is being made at the maxi- 
mum contemplated rate, such as prevails with an emergency 
application, the first brake-cylinder-pressure reduction is com- 
pleted about the time the train speed is reduced to 40 m. p. h. 
At this point the second speed-sensitive relay functions and the 
differential relay now initiates the second brake-cylinder-pressure 
reduction. 

The braking ratio during this time has been reduced to 150 
per cent. At 20 m. p. h. the third and last speed-sensitive relay 
functions and the differential relay initiates the third brake- 
cylinder-pressure reduction. The braking ratio is thereby reduced 
to 100 per cent and this value prevails to the stop. 

By the same means the brake-cylinder pressure for stops from 
intermediate speeds is limited to the value that is suitable for the 
particular speed at which the application is initiated. 

One striking example of the advantage of this plan of brake- 
cylinder-pressure regulation is on the occasion of an emergency 
brake application by the conductor’s valve at low speed, such as 
when starting out of a station. 

There are two plans for applying speed-pressure control, both 
of which are in use today. For trains which remain permanently 
coupled, two centralized speed-control units regulate the entire 
train. For trains that may have their consist altered, individual 
speed-control units are applied to each car. With the first plan, 
control wires are run from the centralized units throughout the 
train, and with the second plan, each car is a self-contained unit 
in itself. The second plan is obviously more flexible and the 
full benefit of the modern and powerful brake is always available 
in trains of any consist. 

For wheel-slip protection the speed-control generator is used 
also for the protection of its particular axle and the same type 
of electric generator is added to each of the other axles of the 
train. Two of the electric relays used for speed governor control 
are likewise given a dual function to perform and other electric 
relays of similar appearance and size, but different in function, 
are added to the relay panel. The electric relays used for wheel 
slip protection are so constructed as to be responsive to a certain 
rate of change in speed. 

It may be asked if this anti-wheel slip device, which we have 
termed “Decelostat,” will lengthen the stopping distance if it 
functions as a result of a wheel slipping, and particularly in high 
speeds. The answer is that it does not, as has been demonstrated 
by actual road tests. As a matter of fact, the stopping distance 
is shortened because a sliding wheel is not as effective in stop- 
ping a vehicle as one braked just under the point of wheel sliding. 
The ability to increase materially the braking effort in the manner 
in which we have described makes possible consistent maximum 
brake performance under all kinds of adverse conditions, equiva- 
lent to the best performance that otherwise is only possible under 
the most favorable rail conditions. 

This device is working very satisfactorily and makes it possible 
to brake up to the limit of wheel-rail adhesion at all speeds with- 
out fear of wheel damage. 

The report is signed by H. I. Tramblie, supervisor air brakes, 
c. B. & Q. 









8 YEARS’ DISCUSSION OF BUSI 


IGHT years ago (on September 17, 1932) the 
Railway Age published the first editorial that ap- 
peared in its columns during the depression indi- 

cating a belief that “a real improvement in general busi- 
ness had begun.” 

Throughout the subsequent eight years it has been 
calling attention to the upturns and downturns of gen- 
eral business that have occurred, as shown by fluctua- 
tions in loadings of freight. It has advocated certain 
government and business policies as conducive to recov- 
ery, and opposed and condemned others as inimical to 
recovery. It was the first publication in the United 
States to criticize certain important New Deal policies— 
especially NRA and huge government spending—upon 
the definite ground that they were economically unsound, 
and would retard or arrest the recovery which this was 
apparently the first publication to say definitely, as early 
as September, 1932, had actually commenced. 

As a contribution to the discussion of what has been 
done, what should not have been done, what should have 
been done, and what should be done in future to promote 
recovery, this paper ventures, in the hope that they may 
be helpful, to publish the following quotations from edi- 
torials that have appeared in its columns during the last 
eight years: 


The Beginning of Recovery 


September 17, 1932.—The statistics of freight car 
loadings for recent weeks indicate that a real improve- 
ment in general business has begun. 

October 29, 1932.—The increase in car loadings be- 
tween June and October, 1932, which was seven times 
as great as between the same months of 1930 and 1931, 
is the most conclusive answer that could be given to the 
question as to whether business at last has begun sub- 
stantially to improve. This improvement unquestion- 
ably is mainly due to natural economic develop- 
ments. 

February 4, 1933.—Readjustments already made, and 
increasing confidence and courage among business men 
and the public generally, explain the improvement that 
already has occurred, and there seems good reason to 
hope that the operation of economic forces will overcome 
the resistance of organized minorities, and that the im- 
provement already begun will continue. 


What Government Should Do 


March 4, 1933.—This paper believes the purely eco- 
nomic problems that must be solved to revive business 
are plainer and simpler than most persons think .. . 
What government should do is, not to try to tell the 
people what to do, and tax them to death to carry 
out the theories of politicians and bureaucrats, but 
reduce their taxes and release their brains and energies 
in order that they may do as well as they can for them- 
selves. 

March 25, 1933.—The government closed the banks to 
stop the drain upon them, and a large majority of banks 
have now been reopened under legislation enabling the 
government to restrict withdrawals which assure their 


continued solvency . . . Increase of public confidence has 
been shown by innumerable public and private expres- 
sions and by advances in the security and commodity 
markets, although some proposed legislation, such as that 
for farm relief, has been received with misgivings by 
business. 

April 29, 1933.—In view of the fact that the general 
trend of business has been decidedly better for almost 
eight months than it was before, in spite of serious re- 
tarding influences, many students of economics and 
business must seriously question the expediency of 
numerous kinds of legislation which are being ad- 
vocated in Washington as essential to economic re- 
vival. 

May 6, 1933.—Any policy which has not increased 
production in industry as its main objective will 
make no permanent contribution either to increased 
employment or to increases in the real incomes of 
those who get employment. 

May 20, 1933.—There is an evident determination in 
Washington to spend large amounts of government 
money to stimulate a revival of business. The less of it 
is spent on public works of doubtful value, and the 
more of it is spent to increase employment in the 
private industries in which the decline in employ- 
ment has occurred, the better it will be for every- 
body. 


The “New Deal” Begins 


June 24, 1933——The “New Deal” in the economic 
affairs of the United States began when Congress 
adjourned last week ... It is, however, seriously ques- 
tionable whether the heroic measures adopted were 
not ceasing to be needed and what effects they will 
produce. 

July 15, 1933.—As the improvement actually began 
ten months ago, it is plain it has been mainly due to the 
same general economic causes which terminated all pre- 
vious depressions . . .The Railway Age is frankly skep- 
tical regarding the extent to which general business will 
be either temporarily stimulated or permanently benefited 
by the government’s public works program, or by any 
policy of actual inflation which it may adopt .. . The 
government can help or hinder, but government di- 
rection and action can never, until a complete 
policy of socialism has been adopted, serve as 4 
substitute for private initiative and enterprise. 

September 9, 1933.—General business, as measured by 
freight car loadings, improved more than seasonally in 
April, May, June and July, and then improved less than 
seasonally in August ... It seems highly probable that 
in large measure the reaction in August was due to 
new problems and uncertainties injected into busi- 
ness by the government’s various recovery policies 
... Much alarm has been spread through business by the 
apparent tendency of the government to favor a labor 
policy which labor leaders throughout the country con- 
strue to mean the closed shop. . In consequence. the 
administrators of the government’s policy have succeede 
in spreading fear instead of confidence through a large 
part of business. The fear of losses and boycotts is not 
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How editorials in the Railway Age from Septem- 
ber 17, 1932, to the present time have pointed 
out the upswings and downswings of business, 
have predicted in advance the effect on recovery 
which specific government policies would have; 
have opposed policies which would prevent re- 
covery; and favored policies which would aid it 


a good substitute for confidence among business men as_ single measure of the total volume of business activity, 


a means of promoting recovery. and, General Johnson to the contrary notwithstanding, 
September 23, 1933—From the beginning we have they demonstrate that for three months the trend of busi- 
regarded with skepticism the industrial and agricultural ness has been downward. . . . Government policies 


recovery policies of the administration, fearing, among which tend to monopolize the market for capital 
other things, first, that they would prevent an adequate and to restrict profits in private business tend di- 
increase of agricultural purchasing power by unduly in- rectly to delay financing of the expansion of pri- 
creasing the production costs and prices of things that vate business. 
the farmers must buy, and second, that by increasing December 16, 1933.—In view of the industrial history 
costs in industry they would cause industrial concerns to of the last one hundred years and of existing conditions, 
raise their prices to reduce their losses or increase their it is a preposterous exhibition of ignorance. and lack 
profits with the effect of curtailing the effective demand of foresight to imply that the observance of sound 
for their products. economic principles by government and business 
September 30, 1933.—The trouble with certain half- will not cause future increases of production, com- 
baked economic theories that recently have been widely merce and the national income which will make the 
disseminated and accepted is, that they disregard facts production, commerce and national income of re- 
of the most vital importance. Among these facts are, cent years of prosperity seem small.... 
that that large part of the important industries of this February 24, 1934.—Until government and business 
country which is devoted to the production of capital can and do effectively co-operate to increase the profits 
goods has been developed to provide means of increas- in business which are necessary to make possible a large 
) ing production and reducing the labor cost of produc- increase in buying from the durable goods industries 
tion; that the sole motive of business men in trying to there will be no real economic recovery in this country. 
¢ increase production and reduce its cost is to reduce losses May 12, 1934.—The principal menace to the continu- 
and increase profits ; and that therefore any government ing revival of business is that production costs and prices 
policy which even temporarily discourages efforts may be advanced more rapidly than economic condi- 
to reduce losses or increase profits tends directly to tions warrant, with the effect of impairing the buying 
prevent revival of the capital goods industries and power and effective demand of both industries and in- 
of employment by them. dividuals. That advances in wages increase costs of 
production, and that increased costs of production neces- 
: Government Policies Cause Recession of Recovery _Sitate advances in prices, seems axiomatic; but increases 
: a in the total volume of production and commerce are the 
. October 21, 1933.—The figures show there was a_ things needed fully to revive business, and general ad- 
: marked improvement in business during the last one- vances in prices are a very doubtful means of increasing 
third of 1932, and another marked improvement during the demand for commodies. 
April. to July, 1933, inclusive, during which the recovery 


, 
‘ Policies of the administration affected business only by New Deal Retards Recovery 

. anticipation, while since July there has been a steady 

' Tecession as a result of which in the two weeks end- August 11, 1934-—During the eleven months from 
) ed October 7 business was only slightly better rela- September 1, 1932, to July 31, 1933, the present revolu- 
, tively than in June and only relatively as good as_ tionary “recovery” and “reform” policies of the Roose- 
; in December, 1932.... The only new and important velt administration were not in effect. General business, 
° influences by which business has since been affected as measured by car loadings, improved throughout this 
c have been the administration’s revolutionary poli- period excepting during the banking crisis in the first 
4 cies. Developments under them have not altered our quarter of 1933. What has occurred since August 
e belief in the desirability of giving nature a large measure 1, 1933, under the novel “recovery” policies illustrated 
| of opportunity in business in general and on the rail- by NRA, AAA and the public works program? Gen- 
e Toads in particular. eral business, as measured by car loadings, declined in 
t November 4, 1933.—Freight car loadings are the best August, September and October, 1933, increased during 
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the next five months, and declined again during the next 
four months. The net result was that car loadings in 
July, 1934, were 5% per cent less than in July, 1933. 
... No sound economist or intelligent business man 
can agree any longer with policies predicated upon 
the assumption that labor costs in industry should 
be advanced to increase national purchasing power ; 
that the profits in the industries that must be relied 
upon to buy from the durable goods industries can 
be reduced and the durable goods industries at the 
same time be revived; or that an orgy of govern- 
ment spending and taxing, together with other 
policies such as those just mentioned, can ever 
“prime the pump of business.” - 

September 22, 1934.—Very much the worst phase of 
the situation is the decline of production and commerce. 
. . . This paper predicted from its inception that the 
New Deal would hinder the natural improvement which 
began two years ago, but we believed the natural forces 
of recovery would prove stronger than the New Deal 
policies. The great drought and the New Deal com- 
bined have, however, recently proved too strong for 
these natural forces. 


Severe Decline in Car Loadings 


October 13, 1934——Huge government expenditures 
for so-called—and often loosely called—public works be- 
gan late last year. Intended to “prime the pump” of 
general business, they did have the effect of starting the 
trend of carloadings upward again, and in March, 1934, 
a new peak was reached... . Early in the spring of this 
year not even a continuation of heavy government ex- 
penditures could overcome the growing lack of confidence 
in administration policies, and the relative rise in car- 
loadings was succeeding by a decline. ... The last drop 
in carloadings, from March to September, was the 
most extensive and long continued decline since 
the first half of 1932. ... Far from helping business 
recovery, the policies of the New Deal have plainly 
hindered it and reversed an upward trend which, before 
the New Deal began, had continued with only one 
interruption for a full year. 

November 3, 1934.—The only way out is clear. 
This is to change economic facts and prospects by 
changing government and business policies. The 
durable goods industries are the key to the present situ- 
ation... . A large and lasting increase in buying from 
them can be accomplished only by increasing the profits 
of the railroads and other industries. Increase of 
profits in general business is dependent upon increases 
in the volume of production and commerce unaccom- 
panied by corresponding increases of operating costs 
until production and commerce approach normal. 

February 23, 1935.—It cannot be said that much re- 
covery has been accomplished when, since August, 1932, 
general business has regained less than one-third of the 
ground that it lost during the preceding less than three 
years. In large measure the recessions of business, 
and consequent small total recovery accomplished, 
especially during the last two years, have been due 
to well-intended efforts to prevent the next depres- 
sion and its effects, whereas the real and pressing 
problem is to terminate the present depression and 
its effects. ... The best way to provide relief and se- 


curity is to restore to the unemployed at reasonable 
wages the jobs in private business that they formerly 
had. 

April 6, 1935.—Almost a year ago—on April 26, 1934 
—the railways agreed to rescind, in installments on 
July 1, 1934, and January 1 and April 1, 1935, the de- 
duction of 10 per cent from basic wages put into effect 
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in February, 1932... . They hoped for continuance of 
the improvement in business which apparently had been 
occurring during the last quarter of 1933 and the first 
quarter of 1934... . General business, and consequently 
traffic, have fluctuated, but there has been no improve- 
ment... . The railroad situation with which the 
nation is confronted is actually the worst since the 
early part of 1932, and it is so bad because the admin- 
istration and Congress for two years have done little 
to help recovery and much to prevent it. 


Prediction Re Supreme Court's N. R. A. Decisions 


June 8, 1935.—The Supreme Court’s NRA deci- 
sion probably will prove the best thing for general 
business and all classes of the people that has oc- 
curred since the banks were closed and re-opened in 
March, 1933, because it makes possible at least a partial 
resumption of the operation of natural economic forces 
which has been for almost two years interrupted by arti- 
ficial influences. 

August 17, 1935.—Since the middle of July car load- 
ing have shown an upward trend. The improvement in 
general business which this and other developments in- 
dicate has begun probably is principally due to the deci- _ 
sion of the Supreme Court in the NRA case, which de- 
stroyed one of the government’s principal policies that 
were hindering recovery. 

September 28, 1935.—The trend of general business 
has been more sharply upward since early in July than 
during the latter part of summer in any year since the 
depression began. Car loadings have almost continu- 
ously, week by week, made more than seasonal increases. 
In the nine weeks ending with the middle of September 
they increased less than 3 per cent in 1930, declined 2 
per cent in 1931, and increased almost 17 per cent in 
1932, 1 per cent in 1933 and 7 per cent in 1934. During 
the same period in 1935 they increased almost 24 per 
cent. . . . The improvement of general business, and 
consequent increase of car loadings, are giving the rail- 
roads the principal thing they need—an increase of 
gross earnings. 

December 7, 1935.—The improvement in business 
which has been occurring through the last four months 
is real and substantial and bids fair to continue. .. . Like 
that which began in 1932, the current improvement 
must be attributed by every person whose conclu- 
sions are based on economic facts and principles 
solely to the operation of natural economic 
forces. In the long run these forces usually prove 
stronger than all the efforts of politicians to stimulate 
or hinder their working. . . . After listening to the nos- 
trums of theorists and politicians, the people always 
finally decide it is time to go to work, and by theis men- 
tal and manual labors, to increase production of goods— 
the only source of wealth and income. 


Most of Recovery Before New Deal 


December 14, 1935.—This is the first year since 1932 
when the trend of net operating income was upward 
during the fall months. .. . The reason why the recent 
rapid increase in net operating income is so im- 
portant to the manufacturing industry is that, as 
repeatedly has been statistically demonstrated by 
the Railway Age, the amount of railway buying 
done from manufacturers is determined, not only 
for long periods, but year by year, and almost 
month by month, by the amount of net operating 
income earned. 

March 7, 1936.—There has been need for more buy- 
ing of railway equipment and other facilities throughout 
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the depression. The cause of the actual increase now 
occurring is the increase in net operating income 
earned throughout the seven months August to Febru- 
ary, inclusive, and which will continue unless arrested 
by a recession of traffic, or by the adoption of more 
government policies increasing railway operating ex- 
penses.... : ; 

July 4, 1936—The most spectacular increase in 
railway purchasing since the beginning of the de- 
pression was made in the first six months of this 
year. ... Counting both materials and equipment pur- 
chases from manufacturers, the total business done with 
manufacturers since January 1 was an increase of $120,- 
000,000 or 60 per cent above the total for the first six 
months of 1935; an increase of $56,000,000, or 20 per 
cent above the corresponding figure for 1934; an in- 
crease of $215,000,000, or almost double the figure for 
1933; an increase of $27,000,000, or almost 10 per cent 
above the six months of 1931. 

August 15, 1936.—Of the entire increase in aver- 
age weekly car loadings that occurred hetween the 
bottom of the depression in July, 1932, and July, 
1936, over 63 per cent occurred between July, 1932, 
and July, 1933, before the New Deal policies were 
in effect, while less than 37 per cent of it occurred 
during the subsequent three years, during which 
all or part of the New Deal policies were in effect. 
The increase in average weekly car loadings in July, 
1933, over July, 1932, was 141,421, while the increase 
in average weekly car loadings in July, 1936, over July, 
1933, was only 81,790. . . . Many persons largely at- 
tribute the recovery that has been occurring within the 
last year to government spending, and fear its reduction 
would cause a recession of business. But there was 
no huge government spending in the year ending with 
July, 1933, when there occurred 63 per cent of the en- 
tire increase in railroad loadings that has occurred since 
the bottom of the depression was reached. . . . The in- 
disputable facts demonstrate that the bulk of the 
recovery from this depression that has thus far 
been made cannot, by any rational and unprejudiced 
person, be attributed to artificial measures, includ- 
ing government spending. 


New Deal 


September 26, 1936.—Federal expenditures for water- 
ways and highways under President Hoover were ex- 
cessive and indefensible and were then criticized as 
such in these columns. . . . But along comes the New 
Deal and in the last fiscal year boosts waterways ap- 
propriations from the Hoover average of 120 million 
to a new high of 364 million, an increase of 201 per 
cent. And the Hoover average of 123 million for fed- 
eral aid to highways is advanced to $625 million for 
the current fiscal year, an increase of 408 per cent. 

October 24, 1936.—As a business paper the Railway 
Age ... believes the recovery that has occurred is real. 
... Has demonstrably occurred in spite of the principal 
policies of the Roosevelt administration, and would have 
been greater excepting for these policies... . The Presi- 
dent assumes in his speeches that the decline of 
business continued without interruption until it 
reached bottom in March, 1933, when he was inau- 
gurated. This assumption is not true, distorts the 
entire history of recovery to the present time and 
makes rational consideration of the causes of re- 
covery impossible. 

... There have been three periods of recovery. 
The first was during the last four months of 1932; 
the second during the four months April-July, in- 
Clusive, 1933; the third since July, 1935... . In May, 
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June and July, 1933, when it is now represented the 








nation was traveling rapidly toward ruin, business had 
so far recovered from the effects of the banking crisis 
that freight loadings were 17 per cent larger than in 
the same months of 1932, ... railway net operating 
income increased from $36,200,000 to almost $165,- 
000,000, or 360 per cent. If such facts show we were 
on the road to ruin during May, June, and July, 
1933, it is a great pity that we were so soon de- 
toured from it. 

. . . The third period of recovery began in August, 
1935, and had continued without interruption until the 
middle of October, 1936, when freight loadings reached 
71 per cent of their 1925-1929 average. What caused 
this third period of recovery to begin? There had oc- 
curred only one great change affecting business. This 
was the destruction by a decision of the Supreme Court 
late in May, 1935, of NRA, the most important policy 
of the New Deal... . The only periods during which 
there has been any recovery from this depression, 
have been in the year before the principal New 
Deal policies were adopted and in the seventeen 
months since some of the most important of these 
policies began to be destroyed by court decisions. 

November 7, 1936.—A large majority of business 
men and economists opposed Mr. Roosevet’s re-election 
upon the ground that certain of his past policies. .. . 
had been inimical to recovery, and that the pursuit of 
similar policies in future would hinder continuance of 
recovery and finally lead to ruinous inflation. . . . 

If continued improvement in business does not occur 
there will be a reaction of public sentiment against the 
President and his policies before the next Congressional 

. election among the same voters who supported him 
because business has improved. If business continues 
to improve, whether because of or in spite of his poli- 
cies—, well, that will be just what business men want. 

December 5, 1936.— ... It is unfortunate that 
when the improvement in business has acquired 
such momentum as to indicate that, unless inter- 
rupted by new influences, it will continue until 
prosperity and employment are fully restored, there 
should be much agitation for government policies 
based upon the assumption that further government 
interference with business is needed to restore em- 
ployment. 

January 2, 1937.—The railroads have just finished 
their most successful year since the first year of the de- 
pression—1930. They have entered the year 1937 with 
good prospects... . 

The most outstanding development in the field of 
transportation in 1936 was the large increase of railway 
buying of equipment and materials to $727,000,000. .. . 
Comparable figures . . . for 1929 and the depression years 
are as follows: 1929, $1,428,000,000; 1930, $876,000,- 
000; 1931, $488,000,000; 1932, $271,000,000; 1933, 
$273,000,000; 1934, $464,000,000; 1935, $403,000,000. 
P While recovery of the railways and industries de- 
pendent on them for a market is well started, it is only 
well started. Railway gross earnings of approximately 
four billion dollars in 1936 were considerably less than 
two-thirds as large as the average annual gross earnings 
earned in the five years ending with 1929.... 

What will be the purposes and effects of increased 
government regulation of other industries? ... Will the 
ultimate effects upon industrial profits and security prices 
be similar to those that have been produced on railway 
profits and security prices? 

March 27, 1937.—The outstanding characteristic of 
the depression from which we have been emerging has 
been the lack of balance between prices of the various 
groups of basic commodities. In “normal” times, prices 








of farm products, of metal goods, of transportation and 
electric power are in such balance with each other that 
people producing each of them are making enough money 
so that they can buy all of each other’s products. ... 
The lack of balance which characterized, and to a large 
extent caused, the depth of the recent depression lay to 
a large extent between the prices of commodities pro- 
duced under free competition and those which by some 
artificial means—monopoly control or otherwise—were 
prevented from fluctuating in equal measure with com- 
petitive prices... . Under this wide discrepancy in 
prices, farm incomes were reduced abysmally, and as a 
result farmers could not purchase manufactured goods 
and industrial products in normal amounts at the rela- 
tively undepressed industrial price level. 

June 5, 1937.—Obviously, the most important prob- 
lem with which we are confronted, in considering how 
to provide an “abundant life” for all, and especially for 
the masses, is one that no real or self-constituted leader 
and spokesman of the masses ever even mentions— 
viz., the problem of increasing production, and espe- 
cially of increasing production of consumable necessi- 
ties, comforts and luxuries, at costs that will enable the 
masses to buy them. 

July 17, 1937.—Four years ago this month the recov- 
ery policies of the New Deal began to go into effect. 
... The amount of freight shipped by railroad is the best 
single measure of total production and distribution. .. . 
How large is it now after four years of “recovery” .. .? 
In the first five months of 1937 carloadings of freight 
were almost 49 per cent larger than in the first five 
months of 1933, but were still 25 per cent smaller 
than in the first five months of 1929... . The failure 
of the railways to recover is mainly due to lack of recov- 
ery in some of the most important industries from which 
they derive their traffic. ... 

The American Federation of Labor estimated last 
week there are still 8,000,000 unemployed. The lagging 
of building alone is sufficient largely to account for this. 
. . . Railroad freight loadings in the first five months 
of 1937 were 15.6 per cent larger than in 1936. In 
June they were only about 9 per cent larger, and 
indicated that the pace of recovery, which during 
the preceding four years had been slower than 
after any preceding depression, was declining. 

August 21, 1937—-The improvement in general 
business, and consequent increase of freight load- 
ings, that occurred in the early part of the year are 
not being maintained. The increase of freight load- 
ings averaged . . . only 6.6 per cent in the ten weeks end- 
ing with August 7. 

September 11, 1937.—It is a national tragedy and 
disgrace that eight years after the first great break 
in the stock market in 1929 the total volume of 
business being done in the country should still be 
smaller than it was in any year between the depres- 
sion that ended in 1922 and the depression that be- 
gan in 1930, and that in addition business should 
now actually be growing worse. 

September 18, 1937.—The only kind of “confidence” 
that helps business . . . is a well-founded confidence 
among business men that they will derive reasonable 
profits from any new investments they make; and their 
confidence or lack of it in new investments is deter- 
mined mainly by the profits they are deriving and ex- 
~ to be allowed to derive from investments already 
made, 

. . . It is as-essential to prosperity that the capital 
invested in a particular industry or in industry as a 
whole shall be paid reasonable wages as that the labor it 
employs shall be paid reasonable wages; and any poli- 
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cies of government or business or both which pre- 
vent capital from being paid a reasonable wage 
will as certainly prevent prosperity as any policies 
that prevent labor from getting a reasonable wage. 

October 9, 1937.—The recent agreements by the Car- 
riers’ Conference Committee and the labor unions result- 
ing in advances in railway wages of about $135,000,000 
annually . . . temporarily at least, reduce the net operat- 
ing income of the industry to a lower level than it reached 
in any year of the depression excepting 1932... . Rail- 
way managements considered that it was a “condition, 
not a theory,” with which they were confronted. The 
“condition” was the attitude of the present national ad- 
ministration toward labor and wages. 

October 23, 1937.— . . . Allowing for seasonal varia- 
tions, the country’s total volume of construction, pro- 
duction and commerce declined relatively about 15 per 
cent within the last five months. .. . The occurrence 
of so sharp a recession when, although the real 
bottom of the depression was five years behind us, 
full recovery had not been accomplished, demands 
a more adequate explanation than it has yet been 
given. ... Some of the principal taxing and regu- 
lating policies of the New Deal undoubtedly are in 
large measure responsible for the failure of com- 
plete recovery to occur and for the recent reces- 
sion in business... . 

. . . It seems an indisputable fact that most of the 
advances in wages that recently have been made in 
industry have been made to placate the administration 
and labor rather than because managers of business have 
believed that they were unavoidable or economically 
justifiable... . The major economic policies of the New 
Deal are a failure if their purpose has been to restore 
prosperity, because during four years of them recovery 
from the great depression was slower than it ever was 
from any previous depression, and such recovery as had 
occurred has now been followed by a sharp recession of 
business. 

November 20, 1937.—In his message to Congress on 
Monday, President Roosevelt said, “Over a month ago 
I quoted one of the country’s leading economists to this 
effect—that the continuance of business recovery in the 
United States depends far more upon business policies 
than it does upon anything that may be done or not done 
in Washington.” This statement, made during a busi- 
ness recession, is in striking contrast to the President’s 
widely quoted declaration when business was improving. 
“We planned it that way, and don’t let anybody tell you 
otherwise.” To claim credit for what is done in 
Washington for business improvement, and “pass 
the buck” to business policies when business is de- 
clining, may be good politics, but it is mighty poor 
economics, 

December 18, 1937.—Why has total business declined 
so much? . . . Economic balance is absolutely essen- 
tial to improving business and prosperity. . . . Continu- 
ing through September, 1937, there were large advances 
in wages and prices in most industries; while during the 
six months April to September, 1937, there was a steady 
decline in the prices of farm products. . . . Meantime 
also the federal government discouraged investments in 
all industries by passing a law heavily taxing undis- 
tributed earnings and by proposing one to further in- 
crease wages, reduce working hours and increase costs 
of production. ... 

Since the spring of 1933 government has been con- 
stantly trying to regulate the balance between indus- 
tries and within each industry to benefit farmers and 
wage-earners at the expense of capital already invested 
and that should have been invested. The unprecedented 
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failure of recovery and the recent unprecedented reces- 
sion of business are a conclusive commentary upon the 
wisdom and value of the policies adopted for this pur- 
ose. 

F June 25, 1938.—In the first quarter of 1932 the rail- 
ways earned a net operating income of $66,000,000 or at 
an annual rate of 1.28 per cent; in 1933 of $34,000,000, 
or at an annual rate of 0.67 per cent; and in 1938 of 
$19,300,000, or at an annual rate of 0.39 per cent. In 
April, 1938, after the advance in rates was in effect, their 
net operating income was almost $10,000,000 less than 
in April, 1933 and 90 per cent less than in April, 1929. 

November 5, 1938.—The fourth more than seasonal 
increase of freight loadings during the depression began 
immediately after the “recession” reached its bottom 
about the middle of last May, and has continued until 
the present time or about six months. .. . In May, 1938, 
the worst month of the “recession,” net operating in- 
come was only $16,500,000. . . . Net operating income 
in the first two-thirds of 1932 was $152,295,000, and in 
the first two-thirds of 1938 was $154,712,000, and if it 
should be about the same—$182,000,000—in the last 
third of 1938 as in the last third of 1932, it would be 
for the entire year about the same as in 1932. 

January 7, 1939.—The results of railway operation in 
1938 demonstrated more conclusively than those of any 
previous year the existence, the seriousness and the diffi- 
culty of the railroad problem in the United States. ... 
The railways earned $365,000,000 net operating in- 
come ... the smallest amount earned in any entire 
year of the depression excepting 1932, being... 
about $110,000,000 smaller than in 1933. ... On the 
basis of the traffic, rates, wages, prices and taxes of 
the first half of 1938, the railway industry of the 
United States as a private enterprise was doomed to 
early financial destruction... . 

But during that first half of 1938 hardly a finger was 
lifted by any person, agency or interest to help railway 
management pilot private ownership through the most 
critical and threatening crisis in its entire history... . 
The President of the United States publicly announced 
his opposition to any reduction of wages when the small- 
est net earnings in modern history were being made and 
traffic was still declining. .. . 

May 20, 1939.—Unsound economic policies have 
ruined more nations than war. We are giving the 
best exemplification in all history of how to ruin 
a nation by such policies. . . . Statistics from every 
part of the world demonstrate that . . . from 1933 to 
1937 recovery proceeded more slowly in the United 
States than almost anywhere else, and that since the 
middle of 1937 this country has suffered more from 
“recession” than any other... . 

The New Dealers say we must continue huge gov- 
ernment spending until the national income is increased 
to 80 billion dollars a year. We recovered from previous 
depressions without such spending; and there is no 
evidence whatever that it has contributed toward recov- 
ery from this one. Quite the contrary. . . . Statistics of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research show that 
our national income reached a maximum of almost 84 
billion dollars, or $688 per capita, in 1929... . In 1938 
it was only $407 per capita. Therefore, it would require 
an increase per capita of almost 70 per cent to restore 
itto what it was in 1929.... 

The economic policies that have prevailed in this 
country for years, and especially during the last 
Six years, have curtailed the national income by 
many billions of dollars annually. 

June 10, 1939.—The railways’ net earnings determine 
absolutely, over periods of years, the amount of their 
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buying from the manufacturing industry. ... In the 
seven years ending with 1938 the railroads made $4,369,- 
043,000 less net operating income than in the seven years 
ending with 1929.... Purchases were $5,508,730,000 
less... . The decline in average annual net earnings 
was 624 million dollars, or 56 per cent; the decline in 
annual purchases 787 million dollars, or 61 per cent... . 

It has been repeatedly said, and truly, that the revival 
of home building, of railroad buying and of public utility 
development are the principal essentials to complete re- 
covery of business in the United States. ... In the first 
five months of 1937 residential contracts were 466 mil- 
lion dollars and railroad buying from the manufacturing 
industry was 452 million dollars—a total of 918 million 
dollars. In the first five months of 1939 residential con- 
tracts had increased to 613 million dollars, but railroad 
buying from the manufacturing industry was only about 
233 million dollars, a total of only 846 million dollars. 
Thus the decline of railroad buying more than 
offset by a margin of 72 million dollars the effects 
on the country’s business of the increase in resi- 
dential construction. 

September 23, 1939.—The failure throughout ten 
years of depression fully to utilize and increase the na- 
tion’s productive and distributive capacity has been due 
entirely to economic causes—to economic policies of gov- 
ernment, business and labor which have prevented the 
law of supply and demand from working normally— 
which have prevented supply, i. e., production, from in- 
creasing normally by preventing effective demand from 
increasing normally. 

Consequently, the United States is today in rela- 
tively the worst economic condition to engage in a 
war than it ever has been in its entire history. The 
means of putting it in sound economic condition should 
be adopted and carried out concurrently with the adop- 
tion and execution of the means of putting it in a stronger 
military condition. Unless the policies adopted are 
calculated to solve its economic and military prob- 
lems concurrently they will not be best adapted to 
solving either of these classes of problems. 

November 25, 1939.—The recent improvement in busi- 
ness has been so extraordinary that it is causing many 
to raise questions regarding its causes and whether it 
will last... . 

As great as the improvement has been, it has not raised 
total production and commerce to anywhere near the 
levels reached during the decade preceding the depres- 
sion... . The way to cause continued expansion of 
business is to revive the investment of private cap- 
ital. Within the last decade business repeatedly has 
started improving. . . . The last five years would have 
been a period of great prosperity if there had not been 
unprecedented causes of the unprecedented and repeated 
“recessions” that have since occurred. . . . 

How, then, assure full revival of private investment ? 
There is only one way—by affording all private busi- 
ness opportunity to increase its profits on existing in- 
vestment and by giving private owners of capital 
confidence that they will be afforded opportunity 
to derive reasonable interest and dividends from 
additional investment. ... 

We all want the recent unprecedented improvement 
in business to continue... .. It will continue only if 
government, business and labor act in future in accord- 
ance with the economic lessons which . . . this country’s 
economic experience during a century and a half, and 
especially during the last decade, so plainly teaches. 

April 6, 1940.—The New Dealers are obligingly pre- 
senting their opponents with an issue for the 1940 
national political campaign which, if their opponents will 
meet it consistently and squarely, can be made to sur- 











pass in clarity and availability for public discussion any 
issue since that of “free silver” in 1896. This issue is 
that of permanent federal spending on a colossal scale 
versus expansion of private industry as a means of 
providing employment for all employable persons at 
good wages and of producing the necessities, comforts 
and luxuries required for a high and improving stand- 
ard of living for all... . 

The theory that private enterprise has lost its power 
of expansion, and that hence huge “government invest- 
ment” must in future supplement or be substituted for it, 
has been expounded with ability for some time by Adolph 
Berle, assistant secretary of state, the last of original 
brain trusters now in government service. Recently 
more and more leading New Dealers have been express- 
ing the same view; and it now appears to have been 
accepted by most or all of them. ... 

To take the people’s savings away from them to keep 
the unemployed and their families from going hungry 
during a temporary emergency is one thing. To take 
the people’s savings away from them and have them 
spent by the government as a permanent policy is another 
matter entirely... . The issue of “public versus pri- 
vate enterprise” is crystal clear. The evidence avail- 
able that “government investment” is not an adequate 
supplement or substitute for private enterprise and in- 
vestment is conclusive. 

June 1, 1940.—There is virtually no opposition to an 
adequate military program of national defense, whatever 
it may cost. But... economic preparedness is as im- 
portant under modern conditions as military prepared- 
ness. The former is the essential foundation of the 
latter; and the former is vitally important in both 
peace and war, while the latter is vitally important 
only in war... . If we adopt sound economic policies we 
can secure in a short time a much larger increase in pro- 
duction both for maintenance of a high standard of liv- 
ing for our people and for military purposes than was 
practicable during the last World War. But this in- 
crease of production cannot be accomplished without the 
adoption of sound economic policies that will put all 
existing plant, all available capital and all available 
workers to work. . . . And there can be no increase in 
social benefits and no social progress for the people as a 
whole, that are not . . . derived from and based on in- 
creased production of needed useful things. 

July 12, 1940.—There has occurred within the last 
decade a most significant change in the slogan of the 
American people. For almost a century and a half that 
slogan was “Progress”; and virtually all policies of gov- 
ernment and business were intended to promote prog- 
ress. Within recent years it has become “Security” ; 
and most policies . . . have been intended to promote 
security, regardless of their effect on progress... . 

Have these policies hindered progress? If so, have 
they, nevertheless, benefited the masses by increasing 
their security? . . . Under the policy of “security” 
the national income of the American people has 
averaged 9 billion dollars a year, or $104 per capita, 
less during the last seven years than during the 
preceding seven years, although the preceding seven 
years included three years of the depression. ... Total 
farm income, in spite of federal government “benefit” 
payments, has averaged 1 billion 300 million a year 
less. . . . Total wages and salaries of all workers have 


averaged 9 billion 400 million less. 

July 27, 1940.—. . . Almost certainly the election of 
Willkie would be followed by a revival of confidence 
causing beginning of a great expansion, while that of 
Roosevelt would be another blow to confidence presag- 
ing indefinite continuance of a depression that already 
has lasted ten years—of which the worst seven con- 
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secutive years of depression in the country’s entire 
history have been under Mr. Roosevelt’s administra- 
0M. . ... 

Mr. Roosevelt is the first President of the United 
States in 150 years during whose administration in 
time of peace the total annual income of the Amer- 
ican people always has failed to equal the maximum 
previously reached. In every year of his administra- 
tion the national income has been from 10 billion to 30 
billion less than the maximum reached in 1929, and last 
year was still 10 billion below it.... 

The Railway Age predicts that if Mr. Willkie is 
elected and this country keeps out of war the in- 
come of the American people during Mr. Willkie’s 
first four years will average not less than 90 billion 
dollars and will increase to more than 100 billion 
annually—enough of an increase ... to pay all the 
increased costs of military preparedness and leave 
several billion dollars annually to improve the 
standard of living of the people. 

August 17, 1940—Throughout the depression the 
Railway Age has maintained that the only way to in- 
crease employment and payrolls . . . is to increase pro- 
duction; that the best way to do this is to put more 
men to work; that advances in wages during a period of 
depression are more likely to reduce than increase em- 
ployment and production; and that if necessary to in- 
crease. employment and production wages should be re- 
duced. ... 

The only way permanently to increase both employ- 
ment and wages in the country’s industry as a whole 
is to increase the gross earnings of industry as a whole; 
and, in the absence of inflation ruinous to all, the only 
way to increase the gross earnings of industry as a whole 
is to increase the production of industry as a whole. 

September 21, 1940.—The government “investment” 
program, as a destroyer of private enterprise and pri- 
vate employment, is more certain and harder to combat 
than the whole regulatory bombardment combined. It 
is more certainly lethal because, while business can live 
after a fashion under harsh regulation and taxation which 
affects all competitors alike, it cannot live as a taxpayer 
against competition which is fed by taxes instead of yield- 
ing them. The government “investment” device is more 
dangerous than harsh regulation because it divides the 
opposition to socialism—scarcely any government 
“investment” can be thought of, however unsound 
in principle, which does not have a large number of 
business men rooting for it because they see in it 
an opportunity for immediate profit. “After me the 
deluge,” as Louis XV said. ... 

It is absolutely necessary, if private enterprise in this 
country is to be saved, that we have a man in the White 
Flouse who understands this government versus private 
investment issue. 

October 5, 1940.—The principal New Deal argument 
for the election of President Roosevelt for a third term 
seems now to be that Roosevelt and Willkie agree on 
major policies, and that Roosevelt would carry them 
out better... . The most profound and tremendously 
significant difference between them is that Roosevelt 
is a totalitarian and Willkie is a liberal. . . . The 
Railway Age said in an editorial in its issue of July 6, 
“The real enemy is magnified governmental power.” 
A totalitarian is one who believes in the concentration 


. of virtually all economic as well as political power in 4 


central government, or even in a single man, and pfo- 
fesses to believe this will best promote the welfare of the 
people, or at least of the classes with whose welfare he 
is—or professes to be—especially concerned... . 

A true liberal is one who really believes in liberty ; and 
the accepted meaning of the word “liberty” throughout 
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the civilized world when the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted and for a century and a half after- 
ward was freedom from government—all the free- 
dom from government for each person consistent 
with the equal freedom from it of all other persons. 

October 19, 1940.—. . . Our experience during the 
last seven years—when we have had the most gigantic 
government spending in all history accompanied by con- 
tinuance of depression broken only by “recession’— 
should have taught everybody with the least intelligence 
that increase of government spending, unaccom- 
panied by economic policies tending to revive all 
branches of private enterprise, causes production 
as a whole to increase less, rather than more, than 
the increase in government spending. . . . One fact 
the statement of which will surprise and shock most 
persons is that, contrary to most of what is being said, 
business as a whole is worse right now than it was a 
year ago. ... In the first 38 weeks of 1940 freight 
loadings averaged 10 per cent larger than in 1939; but 
in the two weeks ending with October 5 they were less 
than in 1939, also less than in 1937 when the “‘reces- 
sion” was in full swing. ... 

Since 1936 the country’s population has increased 
about 4 million and its labor force available for employ- 
ment about 2 million; and according to all experience 
previous to this depression business should have in- 
creased more in proportion than population. Large gov- 
ernment spending for public works, relief, etc., has been 
continued since 1936 and has been supplemented recently 
by increased spending for defense. Also, the country’s 
industry has received in 1940 huge armament orders 
from abroad such as it did not receive in 1936 and such 
as greatly stimulated its business in 1915 and 1916. 
Yet, in spite of all the war orders, the total volume 
of business during the first 40 weeks of 1940, as in- 
dicated by the best available measure, was almost 
the same as in 1936! 

October 26, 1940.—The record shows (1) that the 
advance in the average wage of persons employed by the 
railways has been abnormally small during the last 
decade of which more than seven years has been under 
the New Deal; (2) that there has been a wholly un- 
precedented decline in the average number of persons 
employed by the railroads—the number in the New Deal 
years 1933, 1935, 1938 and 1939 having actually been 
less than in 1932’; (3) that during the last decade there 
has been an entirely unprecedented decline in the annual 
railway payroll, this decline averaging more than 1 bil- 
lion dollars a year; (4) that the foregoing developments 
have been due to railway gross earnings persistently 
remaining about 2 billion dollars annually less than dur- 
ing the decade ending with 1929; and (5) that each 
and every one of these developments and conditions has 
been principally due, directly or indirectly, to policies 
which the New Deal began adopting in the spring of 
1933, when recovery already had commenced, and which 
it has persisted in following ever since. 
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This Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern Pusher is Shown Working at 
Angelica, N. Y. 
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Fire Losses in 1939 


TOTAL of 5,602 fires on 189 railroads destroyed 
A $4,272,296 of property in 1939, according to the 

report of the Committee on Records and Statis- 
tics made at the annual meeting of the Fire Protection 
and Insurance Section of the Association of American 
Railroads at Chicago on October 15 and 16. This com- 
pares with 4,372 fires and a loss of $3,820,214 in 1938, 
when only 67 railroads reported. The average loss per 
fire in 1939 was $763, compared with $874 in 1938 and 
$901 for the 21-year average since 1919. Only five fires 
in 1939 resulted in a loss of more than $50,000 each. Of 
these, the largest loss was $485,636. A total of 5,458 
fires resulted in a loss of $1,532,097 or $280 per fire. 

Of the 5,602 fires in 1939, 1,303 resulted from un- 
known causes, 777 were started by trespassers, 631 were 
due to outside exposure and 498 were the result of smok- 
ing and matches. A total of 1,811 fires occurred in freight 
cars, 1,250 in non-fire resisting buildings and 304 in 
bridges, trestles and culverts. 

The value of the fire prevention efforts of members 
of the section was summarized by Chairman W. F. 
Hickey, superintendent of insurance of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, who, in his opening remarks 
said: “The loss of property by fire on railroads has been 
reduced from a high of over $12,000,000 per year 15 
years ago, to around $4,000,000 per year now. Still 
more important, however, has been the resultant reduc- 


‘tion in contingent losses which fire creates and which 


cannot be insured, such as providing temporary facilities, 
and re-routing and detouring of traffic, loss of revenue 
to competitors, for all of which there is no reimburse- 
ment. Insurance premiums have also been materially 
reduced during the past 15 years; and, most important 
of all, the safety and protection of passengers and em- 
ployees have been greatly improved. 

“Modern railroad operation presents many hazards 
and problems which were unknown a dozen years ago, 
and it has been necessary to devise new methods for 
controlling those hazards. While most of the improve- 
ments introduced by the railroads, such as air condition- 
ing, Diesel engines, use of lacquer finishes, petroleum 
products and welding, were all desirable from the public 
standpoint, they added new problems for the insurance 
and fire protection departments of the railroads. 

“One recent feature that has added to the inequitable 
burden of some of the railroads is the tremendous liabil- 
ity imposed on them for freight of great value on one 
car, for example the common carrier liability in some 
cases as high or higher than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars per car, and several times that figure per train. The 
cost to the railroad for insuring such risks would con- 
sume a large portion of the revenue which the railroad 
receives for handling and hauling the freight. Such high 
valued shipments, notably airplane motors, should be re- 
leased to a declared valuation of a reasonable maximum 
figure (say $15,000 per car), and the owner of the 
freight should provide insurance beyond the released 
value. It is unjust to impose such a tremendous liability 
on one railroad or one corporation. More equitably it 
should be spread among dozens of insurance companies 
by the owners of the freight arranging for insurance 
beyond the reasonable maximum figure to be assumed 
by the railroad. In the interest of the shipper, the wis- 
dom of loading such high valued shipments on flat cars 
is debatable from an insurance standpoint, and it would 
be also more prudent to divide such large values among 
two or more cars and trains. The ironical feature of 
such transactions is that the railroad receives compara- 


(Continued on page 649) 









Dies 


ILLIAM B. STOREY, who retired as president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe on May 2, 
1933, died in Chicago on October 24 at the 
age of 83 of a heart ailment. Death while he was asleep 
brought to an end the career of one of the most able 
railroad leaders of the century. Mr. Storey was born in 
San Francisco, Cal., November 17, 1857, and graduated 
from the University of California in 1881 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Philosophy, although he had pursued 
studies of use in engineering. Previous to that time 
he had begun railway service as an axman on the Cen- 
tral Pacific (now part of the Southern Pacific) during 
his summer vacations. His first position, accepted be- 
fore graduation was as a rodman on a reconnaissance 
survey made by the Central Pacific looking for a possible 
route from Utah to Oregon. Subsequently he served 
this road as instrumentman and chainman on new line 
construction in the west and in 1883 was promoted to 
assistant engineer on construction. 

When the engineering force was reduced in 1884, he 
was without work. “With another engineer,” according 
to his autobiography, “I opened an office in San Fran- 
cisco under the name of Palmer and Storey. During the 
time this firm was in existence we built two short lines 
of railroad, one in Colusa County and one in Monterey 
County. Mr. Palmer was in charge in the field and I 
was in the office, but the returns were small and pros- 
pects of future work were poor. Therefore, when the 
Southern Pacific offered me work in 1886 in charge of 
location and construction of a short line of road in San 
Joaquin Valley, I accepted and the partnership was dis- 
solved.” Mr. Storey served the S. P. in California 
until 1893 when the panic disrupted construction work. 

In 1894 he obtained a position as assistant engineer 
on the California Debris Commission and in 1895 be- 
came chief engineer of the San Francisco & San Joaquin 
Valley which was organized to build a railroad from 
San Francisco to the San Joaquin Valley. When this 
road was turned over to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
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Railway career covered 52 years, 
of which 33 were spent with 
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Fe in 1900, Mr. Storey was made chief engineer of the 


latter’s Eastern lines. Because of his extended experi- 
ence in locating new routes, he was assigned the task 
in 1903-1904 of investigating possible routes between 
San Francisco Bay and Eureka, a territory cherished 
by both the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific. In July, 
1906, he was promoted to chief engineer of the Santa Fe 
System, with headquarters in Chicago; in 1909 he was 
elected vice-president in charge of construction; and in 
1910 was also given jurisdiction over the operating de- 
partment. 

Mr. Storey served as vice-president until the end of 
1917 when he was appointed federal manager of the 
Santa Fe. On January 1, 1920, he returned to the 
corporate organization as president, which position he 
held until May 2, 1933, when he retired. He continued, 
however, as a member of the board and of the executive 
committee. 

From 1896 to 1933, only two men occupied the presi- 
dency of the Santa Fe. The first of these men was the 
late E. P. Ripley, to whom the greater part of the re- 
habilitation of the Santa Fe since 1896 is credited. The 
other is Mr. Storey, who succeeded Mr. Ripley in the 
presidency of the road after playing an important part 
for years in carrying out the Ripley policies, and who 
brought to successful conclusion the program of im- 
provement and development laid down by his prede- 
cessor. 

As president of the Santa Fe, Mr. Storey pursued a 
policy of steady expansion into new traffic-producing 
territory and of constant physical improvement of the 
property. More than 2,000 miles of lines were added 
to the system between 1918 and 1932, most of it in the 
fast-developing sections of the Southwest. The Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient, which was acquired in 1929, 
added a new feeder line to a railway which has been 
most notable for its characteristics as a strong trunk 
line with many strategically-located feeders. Improve- 
ments to the Santa Fe property were made on a system- 
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wide scale, including many miles of second main tracks, 
grade reduction, the purchase of modern equipment and 
the construction of new buildings and structures of 
many kinds, so that from a physical and an operating 
standpoint, the Santa Fe would not suffer by comparison 
with any other railway in the country. 

In 1919, the year before Mr. Storey became president, 
the combined federal and corporate operating revenues 
were $209,500,004 and the net federal and corporate in- 
come was $37,159,508. By 1929 its operating revenues 
had increased to $267,189,178 and its net corporate in- 
come to $61,036,804. Dividends on the common stock 
were increased from 6 to 7 per cent in 1925 and to 10 
per cent in 1927. 


New Vertical Wheel 
Hand Brake Developed 


HE Champion Brake Corporation has developed a 
vertical wheel hand brake, called the Micro-Matic 
safety hand brake, which is operated entirely by 

the hand wheel. It is being distributed by the Standard 
Car Sales Company, Inc., Chicago. 

After being set, the brakeman effects a reduction in 
brake shoe pressure simply by turning the hand wheel 
in the reverse direction, thus reducing the braking effort 
as much as desired. Additional pressure on the brake 
shoes can again be secured at any time by turning the 
handle in a clockwise direction, thus making sure that 






















































































































Champion Micro-Matic Safety Hand Brake Applied to Hopper Car 
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the brakeman will have accurate control of the braking 
effort at all times. The handle wheel remains at what- 
ever position it is turned to, regardless of the brake 
pressure applied, an important safety factor. 

The brake is fast in action, requiring only two and 
one-half revolutions of the hand wheel to take up the 
slack and one-half revolution in addition to set the brake 
from full release position. There are no control levers 
to operate, eliminating any reason for the brakeman to 
let go his hold on the car, so this may be accurately 
referred to as a “one-hand” hand brake. 

The brake is ruggedly constructed with relatively few 
parts, and is equipped like other Champion brakes which 
have been in service many years, with Oilite bearings 
having sealed-in-life-time lubrication. 

The rim of the hand wheel has a hand grip designed 
to give a greater purchase for final application of power. 
It also provides a convenient grip for releasing the unit. 
The housing is constructed so that the inspection of parts 
= be easily made by removal of only two small cover 
bolts. 

In running tests, the new hand brake is said to have 
given easy, quick and safe control of car speed. 


Eight Months Purchases 
Show Gains Over 1939 


PPROXIMATELY $98,714,000 of materials, 
A equipment and fuel were ‘purchased by the Class I 

railroads in August, according to the latest com- 
pilations of the Railway Age. This was an increase of 
8 per cent over July, a gain of 23 per cent over June 
and a gain of 31 per cent over May, when purchases were 
the lowest this year, and reflects the largest volume of 
buying in the aggregate in any month since March, 
1937, with the exception of September and October, 
1939, when the totals were $112,625,000 and $128,361,- 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Equipment—Eight Months 


Materials Equipment Total 
received ordered Total including 

from mfrs. from mfrs. from mfrs. Fuel fuel 

( (000) (000) (000) (000) 
ROA wiecwaes $647,701 $269,522 $917,223 $226,399 $1,143,622 
1 eee 548,446 125,847 674,293 209,954 884,247 
(ol) eee 341,864 23,642 365,506 164,136 529,642 
Eb wecccce 187,7 2,049 189,749 118,000 307,749 
|< re 169,599 3,810 173,409 116,940 290,349 
BOI x ce kee cs 287,590 57,484 345,074 138,065 483,139 
MEE Gone Rese 3 243,340 23,143 266,483 156,210 422,693 
WE Seswedes 348,218 105,992 454,210 168,326 622,536 
BOSE cwawnewis 497,476 163,388 660,864 188,695 849,559 
I a Sse aorta 222,920 33,669 256,589 153,151 409,740 
LO geerere 316,844 57,123 373,967 163,290 537,257 
ROR icvewcee 393,652 100,814 494,466 175,349 669,815 





* Subject to revision. 





000, respectively. The August, 1940, total was 50 per 
cent greater than in August 1937, 98 per cent greater 
than in August, 1938, and 50 per cent greater than in 
August, 1939. 

Aggregate purchases for the first eight months of 1940 
amounted to $669,815,000. This was 24 per cent greater 
than in the first eight months of 1939 and 63 per cent 
greater than in the first eight months of 1938, but 21 
per cent smaller than in the first eight months of 1937. 


$495,000,000 from Manufacturers 


The eight months total included approximately $100,- 
814,000 of new locomotives and cars ordered from build- 
ers and $393,652,000 of materials, exclusive of fuel, re- 
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ceived from manufacturers—a total of $494,466,000 of 
materials and equipment, exclusive of fuel, from manu- 
facturers, while $175,349,000 was expended for fuel. 
Purchases of equipment and materials, exclusive of fuel, 
from manufacturers were 32 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1939 and 93 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1938 although 25 
per cent less than in the same period of 1937. The 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Supplies 


Cross- Other Total 
Fuel Rail ties Material Total less fuel 
1939 (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
jomeney aoe $23,377 $483 $2,445 $27,374 $53,679 $30,302 
ebruary ..... 23,063 2,934 2,632 Jeu 5,350 32,287 
SS reer 24,361 4,631 3,660 33,467 66,119 41,758 
OT keeen ss 17,833 5,370 3,297 33,842 60,342 42,509 
OP) sch eo esos 16,925 6,569 3,697 35,651 62,842 45,917 
ee 6. oa 17,783 5,893 3,742 33,956 61,374 43,591 
ee 19,502 2,293 3,157 33,749 58,701 39,199 
Ce ee 20,44 2,761 3,779 34,741 61,727 41,281 
8 Mos 163,290 30,934 26,409 259,501 480,134 316,844 
1940 

TORUBEY «<0 ses 24,628 3,282 4,299 45,879 78,088 53,460 
February ..... 23,879 4,478 4,091 40,189 72,637 48,758 
1 NS 21,574 5,619 4,826 42,923 74,942 53,368 
ere 21,273 6,017 4,774 39,655 71,719 50,446 
ee 21,545 4,668 4,987 37,355 68,555 47,010 
BM cee 19,879 4,670 4,838 34,726 64,113 44,234 
eee S55 5%045% 20,582 4,251 4,471 39,694 68,998 48,416 
pO eee 21,989 2,082 4,10 41,770 69,949 47,960 
8 Mos 175,349 35,067 36,394 322,191 569,001 393,652 





equipment ordered from manufacturers excludes approxi- 
mately $30,446,000 of new locomotives and cars ordered 
from builders in September. Materials received during 
the first eight months of 1940 included $35,067,000 of 
delivered rail as compared with $30,934,000 in the first 
eight months of 1939 and $36,394,000 of cross ties as 
compared with $26,409,000 in the first eight months of 
1939; while $322,191,000 of car and locomotive and 
other miscellaneous materials were purchased, as com- 
pared with $359,501,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1939. 


Slightly Lower Inventories 


The value of unapplied materials in stock on Septem- 
ber 1, totaling approximately $340,927,000 in the aggre- 
gate, as estimated from the reports received from rail- 





Materials in Stock—Class I Railroads 


Rail New Cross- Stores 
Fuel andS.H. ties stock Scrap Total 
1939 (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
a Gey $22,660 $24,733 $59,491 $199,477 $11,200 $317,561 
ts Sie Gee Se 25,594 24,691 61,796 196,330 10,393 318,804 
TS Sa eae 27,100 26,229 63,346 196,669 10,239 323,583 
on Li Psaesoet 29,445 27,695 65,246 197,383 10,686 330,455 
|e ee 24,101 28,459 60,749 203,806 11,217 328,332 
Bene Os tacane 21,048 29,345 57,067 205,169 11,548 324,177 
July . S.ueteee 18,732 30,520 52,809 205,027 11,761 318,849 
Bie 2 sucess 20,175 30,026 52,158 197,960 12,023 312,342 
oS ae re ee 21,165 29,137 51,375 194,802 12,384 308,863 
1940 

ey ar ae 21,778 25,552 51,359 216,996 11,551 327,236 

"Sele A Ae 22,454 28,213 $8,187 222,127 11,862 342,843 
ES es aoe 23,190 31,546 60,615 230,045 11,576 356,972 
nV 2) asec 21,016 34,388 64,466 234,899 11,509 366,278 
mee 2) aisas ss 21,343 35,826 63,945 234,866 11,551 367,531 
pure Re Sarkulenets 22,419 34,818 60,070 231,308 11,275 359,890 

“ig eae 22,310 35,138 57,452 225,066 11,371 351,307 
PS beers 24,065 34,134 55,988 222,001 11,326 347,514 
Beets 2h sete. 25,806 31,846 55,652 216,288 11,335 340,927 


* Subject to revision. 





roads up to the time this was written, was smaller than 
in any of the previous eight months and 7 per cent 
lower than on April 1 but was larger by $32,064,000, or 
10 per cent than on September 1, 1939. The inventory 
of new and second hand rail, amounting to $31,846,000 
on September 1, was the lowest in seven months but 9 
per cent larger than on September 1, 1939. The cross 
tie stock on September 1, totaling $55,652,000, was ap- 
proximately 8 per cent above the corresponding inventory 
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Month to Month trend of Railway Purchases 


on September 1, 1939, while the inventory of miscellane- 
ous materials, amounting to $216,288,000 on September 
1, reflected a decline of approximately 7 per cent from 
the peak on April 1 and was lower than in any other 
month this year, although reflecting an increase of $21,- 
486,000, or 12 per cent, over September 1, 1939. 
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Fire Proof Cabinet for Station Supplies 












Bridge and Building Association 


Holds Active Convention 


Abstracts of an address 
and five additional 
committee reports pre- 
sented before the forty- 
seventh annual meet- 
ing in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 15-1'7 


Part II 


Recent Steam Cleaning of the Illinois Central Station at Chicago, Only Partially Com- 
pleted as Shown in This View, Brought About a Striking Change in Appearance 


forty-seventh annual convention of the American 

Railway Bridge and Building Association that ap- 
peared in the Railway Age of October 26, together with 
abstracts of two addresses and three committee reports, 
there follow excerpts of the five remaining committee re- 
ports and of an address by H. R. Duncan, superintendent 
of timber preservation, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
on Co-Operating With the Purchasing and Stores De- 
partment in Protecting Bridge and Building Require- 
ments. The committee reports embrace The Repair and 
Renewal of Ballasted-Deck Bridges; The Inspection of 
Buildings to Formulate the Maintenance Program; Pro- 
tecting Steel Structures From Severe Corrosion; The 
Detection and Elimination of Termites in Railway Struc- 
tures; and The Storage and Delivery of Bridge and 
Building Materials. 


_” aelapeinne pee the running report of the 


Co-Operating with the P. & S. Dept. 
in Protecting B. & B. Requirements 


By H. R. Duncan* 


In the proper handling of bridge and building depart- 
ment materials and supplies, there must, of course, be co- 
_ Operation both ways between the bridge and building 
department and the purchasing and stores department, 
and that is how we try to operate on the Burlington. In 
developing figures of the material requirements on our 
Property, the bridge engineer secures estimates from the 
division officers about two years in advance, in the case 
of piling and lumber. These estimates, of course, can- 
not be accurate, but they are the best that any one on 
the railroad has of what we are going to need. This in- 
formation is given to the purchasing and stores depart- 
ment in order that it can prepare orders, secure the mate- 
rial, season, frame and treat it, and have it ready for 
shipment prior to the time when it is actually needed. 
Fach year, usually during the months of September, 


_ 
* 


Superintendent of Timber Preservation, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Galesburg, Til. 
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October and November, our bridge engineer, with a 
party of officers and assistants, makes an inspection of 
all bridges on the railroad. At this time, he details defi- 
nitely what each bridge needs, and when he has finished 
his inspection, he gives us a statement of what his mate- 
rial requirements are going to be for the following year. 
Thus, we get two estimates—one, a preliminary estimate, 
about a year and a half or two years ahead of actual 
requirements, and then a very definite estimate, usually 
about the first of the year. Prior to the receipt of the 
definite estimate, we have purchased much of the mate- 
rial required. After the bridge program has been devel- 
oped and approved, the bridge engineer prepares requisi- 
tions for each job. These are given to the stores depart- 
ment, making a definite commitment, and we then 
proceed to get the material ready, but we do not ship it 
until we receive definite instructions. 

We usually receive practically all requisitions by 
shortly after the first of the year. The bridge engineer 
keeps in touch with the field forces over the railroad, 
gets reports from each pile-driver crew, knows definitely 
what progress is being made on each job, and shortly 
before the material is actually needed, he notifies us that 
he wants the material at a certain point on a certain day. 
When he has done this, he has finished his part of the 
job of cooperation, and ours begins. Then it is up to 
the stores department to have the material on the job 
by the time specified. As the result of our effort to co- 
operate with the bridge and building forces, I am sure 
that our performance in getting materials to these jobs 
when needed is very good. We know very definitely that 
when we get a requisition from our bridge engineer and 
he says that he wants certain material on a certain date, 
that he really wants it. Therefore, we put forth every 
effort to get it there. 

There are those in some departments on the railroad 
who are not as considerate and precise as our bridge 
department. To them, every job is a rush job; they 
want everything shipped right away. It is needless for 
me to say that these men do not get the attention and 
consideration that the man does who plans his work 
and tells us what he wants so that we can be prepared. 
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I cannot say enough for the way our bridge department 
plans its work. 

There is another important question in the relation- 
ship between the bridge department and the purchasing 
and stores department, and that is the handling of emer- 
gency stocks. We have small emergency stocks at each 
terminal, far smaller than are found on many railroads. 
Our bridge engineer has figured out quite carefully the 
minimum amount that he can get along with at each 
point. We do, however, have large stocks—not emer- 
gency, but regular stocks—at our treating plants at 
Galesburg, IIl., and at Sheridan, Wyo. When a sizable 
emergency arises, these plants are notified and proceed 
to load up a lot of material promptly. 

‘I was on a trip in the West a few years ago when a 
large part of our railroad was washed out. When I 
reached home, I found that on the first day we had 
loaded something like 65 cars of piling out of storage. 
Two days later, we were still loading, in spite of the fact 
that loading had been continuous day and night. 

Another thing that the stores department does when 
we have a serious disaster on our road, and we have had 
a couple such disasters during the last 15 years, is to 
send men from our organization out on the job. We 
don’t wait until they call on us and tell us what they 
want. The men sent stay on the job, and thus avoid a 
lot of red tape. 

The bridge department tells us what it wants and 
when it should be there, and, if necessary we run ma- 
terial out in passenger trains. We have actually moved 
piling from Chicago to Thermopolis, Wyo., in less time 
than you can go on a passenger train. 


Repair and Renewal 
of Ballasted-Deck Bridges 


Properly constructed ballasted-deck bridges being built 
today will give a service life of at least 50 years, accord- 
ing to a committee of which W. A. Sweet, general fore- 
man bridges and buildings, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, was chairman, which reported upon the repair and 
renewal of ballasted-deck bridges. The report dealt 
primarily with ballasted-deck pile trestles, which, the 
committee said, have proven very satisfactory, both be- 
cause of their low maintenance cost and because of the 
improved riding qualities which they afford. However, 
it cautioned that such bridges, even if fully treated with 
creosote oil, require regular inspections to insure against 
broken timbers and fire hazards, and to see, that bents 
are not weakened by scour from flood-waters. After 
about 15 or 20 years, it said, it is well to determine the 
condition of the timber by sounding. If sounding indi- 
cates that a timber is more or less hollow, a thorough 
investigation should be made with an auger or increment 
borer to determine its true condition accurately. It ex- 
pressed the belief, however, that under usual conditions, 
a complete boring test of all timbers will not be neces- 
sary until the structure is about 30 years old. 

Turning to ballasted decks of other than timber con- 
struction, the committee discussed the problems encoun- 
tered with concrete ballasted decks on steel spans, steel- 
plate ballasted decks, and the use of wrought iron plates 
for deck construction. Concerning steel-plate ballasted 
decks, it pointed out that these ordinarily do not require 
attention or inspection for serious corrosion until 25 to 
30 years after installation. However, it said that the 


necessity for the water tightness of these decks may 
require inspection and repair at a much earlier date. 
Wrought iron deck plates, it pointed out, are being in- 
stalled by some roads with the expectation that a longer 
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service life will result from this material than is obtain- 
able from steel. 

On the matter of repair versus renewal, the committec 
emphasized that a structure should be carried with repairs 
just as far as such repairs can be justified economically 
and consistent with safety. In this connection, however, 
it pointed out that the location of the structure and the 
traffic which it carries are factors which must govern the 
situation to a large extent. 

Citing examples to show that, more frequently than 
not, the renewal of ballasted-deck pile trestles has been 
caused by the condition of the substructure rather than 
the condition of the deck, the committee stressed the im- 
portance of keeping the substructure safe until the longest 
possible life has been obtained from the superstructure. 
It said that it seems to be generally agreed that treated 
material, either new or good second-hand, should be used 
in repair work, except perhaps in repairs of a temporary 
nature, pending complete renewal of the structure within 
the near future. As to when complete renewal should 
be undertaken, the committee said that while decay in 
the timber is the most frequent determining reason, con- 
sideration should be given to the necessity for a struc- 
ture of higher rating, and to the cost of extensive repairs 
as compared with that of a new bridge. 

In another part of its report, the committee discussed 
in detail methods of renewing ballasted decks, and also 
drainage, and then dealt at length on the caution ad- 
visable in making excessive ballast lifts on these types 
of decks, without giving due consideration to the effect 
of the increased dead load of the additional ballast upon 
the various bridge members. In this latter regard it 
presented an example which showed that the addition of 
12 in. of ballast on a specific structure which already 
had 14 in. of ballast below the base of rail, produced 
stresses in the stringers and piles that approached their 
stress limits. The proper solution for the raise of bal- 
last, it said, seems to be to limit the increased depth to 
not more than 12 in. If there is need for an additional 
raise of the grade over the bridge, it continued, the 
additional raise can be secured by providing shims or 
false caps at the bents, a procedure which will not put 
additional overload on the bridge. 


Discussion 


In the discussion following this report, the problem of 
strengthening ballasted-deck bridges without removing 
the deck, by adding an extra member fastened to the bot- 
tom of each stringer, was considered; as were also 
methods of providing deck anchorage without drift bolts, 
in the interest of economy and minimum interference 
with train operation during renewal operations. It ap- 
peared to be the consensus that slow orders are neces- 
sary for short periods of time when renewing ballasted- 
deck bridges, although examples were cited of the decks 
of small bridges being renewed between trains. 


The Inspection of Buildings to 
Formulate the Maintenance Program 


In a comprehensive report, a committee of which L. 
E. Peyser, assistant architect, Southern Pacific, Pacific 
Lines was chairman, reviewed with some concern the 
status of building maintenance on the railways and 
pointed out that this situation gave emphasis to the im- 
portance of adequate periodic inspections in the interest 
of programming future work in the order of its im- 
portance and to secure the most effective results for the 
money expended. Concerning the situation which exists 
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with respect to building inspection and maintenance, the 
committee said, in part: 

“During the last 10 years, with their curtailed mainte- 
nance allowances, it has been necessary for the railways 
to concentrate on the inspection of bridges, trestles and 
culverts to avoid interfering with the operation of trains, 
either from the standpoint of safety or slow orders. The 
inspection and consequent repair of buildings has, there- 
fore, been curtailed to a great extent with the thought 
in mind that this is one place where maintenance ex- 
penditures can be cut down. 

“It must not be overlooked, however, that even when 
reduced to the lowest possible level, the maintenance of 
buildings comprises a major expenditure and is, there- 
fore, entitled to the same thorough study as other items 
on the maintenance program. Such study cannot be 
made properly and a budget program formulated with- 
out the actual inspection of buildings to gain some idea 
of the work that must be performed and the amount of 
money that will be required to permit the proper and 
orderly formulation of the field work. The preparation 
of a program based upon careful inspection should pro- 
vide the greatest improvement in the largest number of 
buildings with the least possible expenditure.” 

The work of inspecting buildings, the committee em- 
phasized, calls for a thorough knowledge of building 
construction and the exercise of good judgment. It is 
not unusual, it said, to find that defective details, which 
on cursory inspection appear to be of great importance, 
are shown, on more careful investigation, to be non- 
fundamental, while many defects that appear unimpor- 
tant may in reality not affect one part alone, but the 
useful life of the entire structure. 

The committee placed the responsibility for adequate 
building inspection upon the division bridge and building 
supervisor or. master carpenter, but it recommended that 
a competent person from the general office, representing 
the department most interested in developing the mainte- 
nance program, participate in all program inspections in 
order to assist in the development of a program for the 
work. It pointed out that it is not essential that this 
representative inspect every building each year, although 
it felt that this is desirable. It did feel, however, that 
the larger and most important buildings should receive 
his attention each year, if possible, and that all buildings 
should be inspected at least every two or three years. 
Along with the division and general office representatives 
making inspections, the committee felt that a representa- 
tive of the fire prevention department could be of great 
assistance, especially by pointing out desirable fire pre- 
vention needs, which, if incorporated as a part of the 
work program, could be done most economically. 

Particularly in view of the restricted earnings of the 
railways, the committee stressed the need on the part of 
building inspectors to classify properly the work neces- 
sary in the order of its importance, giving preference to 
fundamental features in the interest of safety and future 
economy, and overlooking the matter of appearance un- 
less that is an important consideration. Summarizing in 
the order of their importance the basic factors upon 
which recommendations for building work should be 
based, the committee listed safety, protection of struc- 
tural parts, changes to improve the efficiency of occu- 
pants, protection of contents, and appearance and 
comfort. In conclusion, it discussed the order of pref- 
erence in carrying outt work, timing of the work, and 
methods of making inspection records. It laid particular 
emphasis on the latter point, “to the end that important 
work will not be overlooked and can be scheduled in an 
orderly program.” 

The discussion centered on the proper frequency of 
building inspections and how they should be conducted, 
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some members being of the opinion that such inspections 
should be made more frequent than every two years as 
suggested in the report, and that the division officers of 


all interested departments should be present. Other 
points brought out were the possibility, as the result of 
changed operating conditions, of eliminating unnecessary 
structures, and the importance of inspecting foundation 
sills and other important parts of structures not readily 
accessible. 


Protecting Steel Structures 


from Severe Corrosion 


The report on Protecting Steel Structures from Severe 
Corrosion, which was prepared by a committee of which 
A. M. Knowles, assistant engineer structures, Erie, was 
chairman, was divided essentially into two parts, the first 
part dealing at length with the chemistry of corrosion 
and the fundamental factors involved, especially that 
corrosion due to atmospheric conditions, sulphuric acid 
and salt brine, and the second part dealing with the 
causes of the corrosion of railway structures and the 
various measures of protection which are being taken. 

Railway structures subject to corrosion, according to 
the committee, include practically every type involving 
steel, with the major damage being done to bridges, 
smoke stacks and ducts at power houses, water tanks, 
train sheds, steel sash, signal bridges, turntables, steel 
coal pockets, track coal and ash hopper beams, track 
scales, and various other terminal facilities where steel 
members are subjected to gases, cinders, dust, dirt and 
moisture. The effect of corrosion on all of these struc- 
tures, the committee said, is ultimately the same—name- 
ly, a reduction in section, causing weakness and possible 
ultimate failure. 

On the basis of previous studies of the subject and 
information which it compiled, the committee listed the 
following as the major causes of severe corrosion, in the 
order of their importance as destructive influences on 
the railway structures: (1) Brine and urine drippings 
from cars; (2) gas, smoke and cinders emitted from 
locomotives; (3) coal, cinders, debris and dirty ballast, 
accompanied by moisture; (4) salt water or fogs, and 
salt water spray; (5) dampness in unventilated places 
where sunlight is excluded ; (6) ordinary water; and (7) 
ordinary atmosphere. 

With regard to the serious damage caused by brine 
drippings and attempts to minimize the source of this 
trouble, the committee said, in part as follows: 

“Brine results from the use of salt and water ice in 
refrigerator service. Some cars are equipped with brine- 
retaining tanks which are supposed to be drained at 
designated places. Unfortunately, this equipment be- 
comes defective and, until repaired, permits the brine to 
drop while in transit. Many refrigerator cars are 
equipped with ice bunkers from which the water is free 
to drip at will. Salt, while not always used in these 
bunkers, is necessarily used in thousands of cars and 
constitutes the greatest menace to steel bridges.” 

The committee said that consideration has been given 
at various times to the possibility of equipping all refrig- 
erator cars with brine tanks, but reported that the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has found this to be un- 
economical, first, because only a small percentage of the 
refrigerator cars in daily operation are treated with ice 
and salt, and second, because the added weight of the 
containers, as well as their cost, is quite objectionable 
from an operating standpoint. In view of this, the com- 
mittee saw little relief from the attack of brine on bridge 
structures, and said further, that as long as coal-burning 
steam locomotives are in service, there appears little pos- 
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sibility of eliminating the second greatest source of cor- 
rosion—that due to smoke gases and cinder blast. 

In the remainder of its report, the committee discussed 
at length the various types of protective coatings avail- 
able and their application, and then offered the following 
conclusions : 

“The protection of steel railroad structures against 
severe corrosion is one of the maintenance problems 
which requires constant, painstaking attention. This in- 
cludes the selection, the application and the care of pro- 
tective coatings. No matter how suitably formulated the 
materials may be to prevent a specific type of corrosion, 
their effectiveness depends largely upon their application 
in a proper manner, to suitably-prepared surfaces, at the 
right time. ; 

“Reports from many railroads indicate that the de- 
gree of attention given to structures varies over the 
country. Where corrosion is not excessive, or is not 
allowed to become acute before it is given attention, no 
serious harm results. Where neglect or inattention has 
permitted serious inroads on vital parts, expensive struc- 
tural repairs or renewals are often necessary. 

“Some railroads continue to use dry-film paint on parts 
of steelwork attacked by brine and gas with reasonable 
success, while others have poor success with such coat- 
ings. The use of non-drying coatings is apparently gain- 
ing favor at present for parts affected by brine. Only 
time will tell how satisfactory any of these materials will 
prove to be. There is evidence that a real effort is being 
made by maintenance officers and their subordinates to 
find the best possible solution.” 


Discussion 


It was brought out that many roads have used oil 
coatings on steel bridges with satisfactory results and 
that one road is also using a chemically-treated grease 
with good results. On this one road, in cases where oil 
could not be applied, the flame-cleaning and descaling 
process has been used, followed by painting. One mem- 
ber was of the opinion that protective coatings of lead 
and oil paints, with a final coat of graphite or carbon 
black, leave the surfaces in better condition for repaint- 
ing at a subsequent date, but added that at locations 
where paint coatings cannot be expected to last five 
years, his road uses protective coatings of the non-dry- 
ing type. Other parts of the discussion dealt with the 
desirability of providing cat-walks on large bridges to 
permit making inspections safely, especially if the bridges 
are to be painted with non-drying paints. 


Detection and Elimination of 
Termites in Railway Structures 


Damage to timber railway structures by termites, large 
as the threat is, can be prevented by proper construction, 
according to the report of a committee on the Detection 
and Elimination of Termites in Railway Structures, of 
which T. H. Strate, division engineer, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, was chairman. However, 
the committee did not minimize the seriousness of the 
termite menace, pointing out that these insects live and 
carry on their destructive work in practically every state 
in the country, and that all types of wood structures are 
subject to attack. 

At the outset of its report, the committee described the 
two types of termites—the subterranean termite and the 
dry-wood termite—their habits and the character of the 
destruction that they do. With regard to the subter- 


ranean type, which it pointed out are the more prevalent 
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throughout the country and more destructive in their 
attacks, the committee said, in part as follows: 

“Certain conditions are necessary for the existence of 
termites, namely, dampness and darkness, and the fact 
that they do their work under cover makes their detec- 
tion all the more difficult and often allows them to do 
considerable damage before being detected. Subter- 
ranean termites get into a building only from the soil. 
In other words, there must be some approach from the 
ground into the building. They cannot start their oper- 
ations by coming into a building through open doors or 
windows. As long as they can have access to the wood 
subject to their attack, their activities continue until the 
interior of the wood is practically removed, so that what 
appears to be a sound piece of timber may be only a mere 
shell. This may create a very hazardous condition.” 

To show the seriousness of the termite problem, the 
committee said that it is estimated that these insects do 
from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 worth of damage an- 
nually in the United States, to buildings, fences, poles, 
books, clothing, leather goods, etc. It stressed the point, 
however, that little anxiety need be felt with regard to 
destruction by termites if proper precautions are taken in 
the use of wood, and if methods of construction are 
followed which will prevent access of the insects into 
buildings. In short, it said that all termite damage to 
man-made structures can be laid primarily to improper 
construction. 

‘Turning to features of design which should be incor- 
porated in buildings to prevent termite attack, the com- 
mittee quoted at some length from a discussion of this 
subject by Dr. Hermann Von Schrenk, consulting timber 
engineer, presented in the 1934 Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association. Among the recom- 
mendations made in this discussion were the following: 

Use only cement mortar in the construction of founda- 
tion walls. Carry such walls sufficiently high above the 
ground to prevent the contact of any woodwork with 
the ground. Provide all foundation walls with approved 
copper or other long-lived metal shields. Coat the top 
surface of foundation walls with a rich cement mortar, 
carefully troweled. Cover the faces of all openings for 
cellar windows, cellar doors or other openings through 
foundation walls with rich cement mortar. Concrete 
slabs should have a triangular depression where they join 
vertical walls or where adjacent slabs abut against each 
other, and these should be sealed with a fairly plastic 
coal-tar pitch. ‘Wherever there is an unexcavated sec- 
tion under a building, a thin concrete floor should be 
laid on the soil, if possible, with coal-tar pitch seals 
between sections of slabs and at the walls to prevent the 
entrance of termites by means of vertical tubes. In cel- 
lars, lay the concrete first, and put any boards or posts 
on top of the concrete. Provide all pipes entering a 
building with copper shields near the point of entrance. 
Where wood must come in contact with the ground or 
where it is located close to the ground, use only treated 
lumber. When possible, cover the outside of the founda- 
tion walls with a good quality of coal-tar pitch. 


Discussion 


The discussion of this report dealt largely with the 
treatment of the soil about foundations to keep termites 
out of buildings. It was brought out that it is dangerous 
to use Orthodichlorbenzene in full strength; that the 
value of copper sulphate is questionable; and that creo- 
sote-petroleum oil mixtures have proved effective. Cau- 
tion was recommended in the handling of certain com- 
pounds, and in the use of creosote-treated lumber 1n 
buildings where it might contaminate commodities held 
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in storage. It appeared to be the consensus that the 
only sure way to keep termites out of buildings is to use 
treated timber and lumber in their construction, in at 
least all parts that might be subject to attack. 


The Storage and Delivery 
of Bridge and Building Materials 


The report on this subject, which was prepared by a 
committee of which R. E. Caudle, assistant engineer 
structures, Gulf Coast Lines, Missouri Pacific, was chair- 
man, was an exhaustive treatise dealing with the prac- 
tices surrounding the storage and delivery of bridge and 
building materials on the various railways of the country, 
based largely upon answers received from maintenance 
officers on 65 roads in the United States and Canada, 
and from the general storekeepers on 24 roads. To indi- 
cate the magnitude of the problem involved in the 
handling of bridge and building materials used by the 
railways of the country, the committee pointed out that 
in 1930, the disbursements for bridge and building pur- 
poses on the 19 roads from which it had reports, with a 
total of 88,000 miles of lines, were $12,500,000. The 
average stocks of these roads were valued at $7,100,000, 
or 56.8 per cent of the disbursements. It showed that 
from 1930 to 1939 the average stocks on these roads 
decreased 28.9 per cent, while the annual disbursements 
decreased 26.2 per cent, and said that if these roads were 
representative of all of the railways in the United States, 
average bridge and building stocks would be valued at 
approximately $14,325,000, with annual disbursements 
of approximately $26,175,000. 

Commenting upon the large responsibility of both 
stores department and maintenance department officers 
in the control and handling of materials of such large 
value, the committee said, in part as follows: 

“Funds that are tied up in materials held in storage 
in excess of an amount sufficient to meet requirements 
promptly, plus a reasonable surplus to meet emergencies 
that cannot be anticipated, is dead money, entirely out 
of circulation. On the other hand, any increased ex- 
penditures for labor as the result of not receiving mate- 
rials when needed is a wanton waste. Therefore, to 
eliminate as much of the dead money and wanton waste 
as possible, it becomes obligatory on the part of bridge 
and building departments to be consistent in the com- 
pilation of material requirements and to keep the stores 
departments fully advised as to dates for delivery, suf- 
ficiently in advance to permit the assembly of the ma- 
terials. When this has been done, the responsibility 
for meeting the demand rests upon the stores depart- 
ments. 

“It is obvious,” it continued, “that if the bridge and 
building departments of the railways would adopt a plan 
of making conservative estimates of material require- 
ments on an annual basis and then divide them into 
halves or quarters; also prepare work programs indicat- 
ing the half or quarter of the year in which the larger 
improvement and repair jobs are to be done, and furnish 
this information to the stores departments some time 
prior to the first of the year, thereby permitting a spread 
of purchases over a longer period, a considerable amount 
of the frozen funds invested in average stocks held in 
Storage could be thawed out without creating any waste 
in bridge and building department work because of the 
delayed delivery of materials.” 

From the information which it received from stores 
department officers, it was evident to the committee that 
many of these officers view the annual forecasts of mate- 
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rial requirements furnished them by the maintenance 
department with more or less suspicion, and feel that 
these forecasts cannot be entirely depended upon to re- 
flect annual requirements. As the result, it said that 
many of these officers, in purchasing the anticipated an- 
nual requirements of their roads, review the stock books 
for several previous years as to the probable require- 
ments, and use an average figure thus obtained, rather 
than being guided by the forecasts furnished. The com- 
mittee condemned this practice and pointed out by ex- 
ample that its adoption in the case of bridge and building 
materials could result in a most serious excess stock of 
materials in cre year and an embarrassing shortage in 
another. Conservative annual forecasts, it said, divided 
into six, four or three months, supplemented with a work 
program indicating in which period of the year the larger 
renewal and replacement projects are expected to be 
undertaken, should completely solve this problem by fur- 
nishing the stores department a much more accurate 
estimate of requirements than it is able to obtain by 
consulting the “stock book” for previous years. 

Commenting upon points of frequent grievance be- 
tween the stores and maintenance departments, and ways 
in which these departments, as well as the operating 
departments can work together more effectively in the 
handling of materials, the committee said, in part as 
follows : 

“Any habitual storage or delay in the delivery of stand- 
ard stock items of maintenance materials, either at gen- 
eral or outlying stores, could, no doubt, be overcome in 
large measure if the party who is being inconvenienced 
would handle the matter for correction through the 
proper channel with the general storekeeper. On the 
other hand, excess and slow-moving items at these points 
can, perhaps, be eliminated entirely by the annoyed party, 
if it will pursue a course along the proper route to finally 
reach the chief maintenance engineer. 

“The delivery of materials by the stores departments 
to the sites where they are to be used is a most important 
matter. It requires constant vigilance by this depart- 
ment, the maintenance department and the operating 
department. If requisitions indicate the date when the 
material should be delivered at the site, the stores depart- 
ment will be in a position to request cars for loading 
sufficiently in advance of the delivery date to insure 
cars being furnished. When cars are loaded and way- 
billed, the stores departments can assist the maintenance 
department in being ready to unload them by giving it 
early notice of shipment. Likewise, the operating de- 
partment can be of material assistance in the prompt 
unloading and release of cars by notifying the division 
bridge and building supervisor when cars will be at the 
site. 

Supervisors, in turn, can render much assistance by 
notifying the operating department promptly when each 
car is unloaded.” 


Discussion 


The discussion brought out that bridge and building 
programs should be as nearly uniform as practicable from 
year to year, since this will permit better maintenance 
of the structures and at the same time assist the stores 
department in procuring the necessary materials. J. S. 
Gabriel (D. & R. G. W.) called attention to the fact 
that unused or unusable material held in stock is a liabil- 
ity rather than an asset and pointed out that the cost 
of carrying material in stores department stocks amounts 
to about 18 per cent of the value of the material and 
that if material stocks can be reduced, the money value 
of the stock reduction is always earning 18 per cent. 














Car Men Promote Progress 





Higher executive officers pay tribute to car department achievements 
and stress need for further intensive efforts 


T the four-day annual meeting of the Car Depart- 
A ment Officers’ Association, held October 22 to 

25, inclusive, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, J. 
M. Symes, general manager, Western Lines, Pennsyl- 
vania, said that car department forces have been an im- 
portant factor in past improvements in railway service 
and will also contribute in no small measure to future 
improvements. O. A. Garber, chief mechanical officer, 
Missouri Pacific, said that improved methods in the 
maintenance of freight and passenger cars are required 
to an ever-increasing degree in rail transportation and 
that the only way in which the Car Department Officers’ 
Association can justify its continued existence is by 
assisting in the development of more efficient and de- 
pendable methods and practices. D. S. Ellis, chief me- 
chanical officer, Chesapeake & Ohio, said that on car 
department forces falls the major responsibility for meet- 
ing the most difficult problem which confronts the rail- 
roads, namely, to supply shippers with the many different 
kinds of freight cars they now demand, in satisfactory 
condition to carry loads safely to destination. D. J. 
Sheehan, superintendent of motive power, Chicago 
Eastern Illinois, urged car men to continue to exert every 
effort in eliminating delays to transportation which are 
.under their immediate command. He also presented, as 
chairman of one of the committees of the association, 
some detailed suggestions regarding maintenance prac- 
tices designed to assure more reliable and economical 
operation of freight cars. 

The meetings of the Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, with a maximum attendance of 300, were pre- 
sided over by President J. S. Acworth, supervisor of 
equipment, General American Transportation Corpora- 
tion, who reviewed the activities of the association dur- 
ing the past year in his presidential address. In addition 
to membership committee reports by the four vice-presi- 
dents of the association and the report of Secretary- 
Treasurer F. L. Kartheiser, chief clerk-mechanical, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, standing committee reports 
on the following subjects were presented by their respec- 
tive committee chairmen: Shop Operation, Facilities and 
Tools—Welding, J. A. Deppe, superintendent car de- 
partment, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
Passenger Train Car Terminal Handling—Air Con- 
ditioning, E. J. Hollahan, general car foreman, Illinois 
Central; Lubricants and lubrication, J. R. Brooks, super- 
visor lubrication and supplies, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Freight Car Inspection and Preparation for Commodity 
Loading, F. J. Swanson, general car department super- 
visor, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Inter- 
change and Billing for Car Repairs, M. E. Fitzgerald, 
master car builder, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and D. 
E. Bell, A. A. R. instructor, Canadian National; Load- 
ing Rules, H. H. Golden, supervisor, A. A. R. Inter- 
change and Accounting, Louisville & Nashville; Paint- 
ing, C. L. Swing, general foreman, Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. 

In addition to the speakers mentioned, the association 
was addressed by Roy V. Wright, managing editor, Rail- 
way Age. Mr. Symes’ address on “The Function of the 
Car Department in Rail Transportation” is abstracted 


later in this article. The formal title of Mr. Garber’s 
address was “Car Maintenance, Performance and Ex- 
pense.” 


Election of Officers 


On the last day of the convention, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: President, A. J. 
Krueger, superintendent car department, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, Cleveland, Ohio; vice-president, E. 
S. Smith, master car builder, Florida East Coast, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; vice-president, F. E. Cheshire, general 
car inspector, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; vice- 
president, G. R. Andersen, district supervisor car mainte- 
nance, Chicago & North Western, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, J. M. Brophy, superintendent car department, Illi- 
nois Central, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, F. L. Kar- 
theiser, chief clerk-mechanical, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Chicago. 

The Board of Directors includes: J. S. Acworth, 
supervisor of equipment, General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation, Chicago; P. P. Barthelemy, master 
car builder, Great Northern, St. Paul, Minn.; W. A. 
Bender, master car builder, Alton, Chicago; C. Claudy, 
master car builder, Grand Trunk Western, Battle Creek, 
Mich. ; J. A. Deppe, superintendent car department, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
J. W. Fogg, vice-president, MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut 
Co., Chicago; L. H. Gillick, assistant to vice-president, 
Vapor Car Heating Company, Chicago; H. H. Golden, 
supervisor A. A. R. Interchange and Accounting, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Louisville, Ky.; E. B. Hall, chief 
mechanical officer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago ; 
J. E. Keegan, chief car inspector, Penn., Chicago; G. E. 
McCoy, assistant general superintendent motive power 
and equipment, C. N., Toronto, Ont.; J. P. Morris, gen- 
eral mechanical assistant, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Chicago; C. J. Nelson, superintendent of interchange, 
Chicago Car Interchange Bureau, Chicago; J. J. Root, 
Jr., assistant to vice-president, Union Tank Car Com- 
pany, Chicago; C. E. Strain, superintendent car depart~- 
ment, Pere Marquette, Grand Rapids, Mich.; S. O. 
Taylor, master car builder, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, 
Mo.; H. H. Urbach, mechanical assistant to executive 
vice-president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago; 
and E. M. Wilcox, assistant superintendent of equip- 
ment, New York Central, Chicago. 


Importance of the Car Department 


in Rail Transportation 
By J. M. Symes‘ 


I know that your committees have spent much of their 
own time on these reports and the membership should 
show their appreciation by discussions from the floor. 
You can judge the success of any meetings such as this 
one by the open discussion from the members. Your 
companies encourage attendance at these meetings be- 


* General Manager, Western Lines, Pennsylvania. 
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cause they believe that you and the companies you repre- 
sent profit by what you learn here. I believe you can 
learn better by discussion of your common problems with 
people who are familiar with such problems than in any 
other way. 

The subject assigned me for discussion at this meeting 

is your importance in rail transportation. Before getting 
into that it might be well to review briefly the railroad 
situation during the past 20 years and what part you 
have played in it, what the railroad situation looks like 
for the future and what part you will probably be called 
upon to play in that development. 
_ The railroad industry was operated by the government 
during the World War. They returned it to private 
operation in 1920. Without trying to place any responsi- 
bility for the cause, we all know the railroad plant when 
turned back was in a generally run-down condition and 
entirely inadequate to meet the transportation require- 
ments of the country. In 1923, after going through car 
shortages and inefficient operation, the heads of the rail- 
roads met and considered their problem. They knew 
the answer was in the expenditure of billions of dollars 
in plant and facility to meet the increasing transportation 
requirements expected of the railroads. These men had 
the courage and foresight to go through with such a pro- 
gram and in 1923 more than one billion dollars was so 
expended—and for the eight-year period, 1923 to 1930, 
an average of $842,000,000 was so expended—even dur- 
ing the depression years, 1931 to 1939, an average of 
$259,000,000 was spent in capital improvements. 


Peak Traffic Handled with Great Efficiency 


These enormous expenditures permitted the handling 
of increased traffic, including the 1929 peak movement, 
with the greatest efficiency ever attained and without car 
shortage or congestion of any kind. Then came the 
depression in the fall of 1929, causing the railroads to set 
aside, in good order, hundreds of thousands of freight 
cars and thousands of locomotives. Naturally with reve- 
nues barely sufficient to meet payrolls, taxes and other 
necessary operating expenses, purchases of new equip- 
ment and maintenance of old equipment were practically 
nil. It was necessary, as cars and locomotives became 
bad order, to set them aside and replace them with good 
order equipment withdrawn from storage. 

This condition obtained for about six years and dur- 
ing the latter part of 1936 orders for new equipment 
began again to appear and during 1937 we were back 
in the market for 75,000 new freight cars and 373 new 
locomotives. Car and locomotive shops began working 
on bad order equipment; in other words, we had used 
up the fat we had been living on for six or seven years. 
Then last fall, it will be recalled, we experienced an 
abrupt rise in business—the greatest rise in so short a 
time that has ever been experienced in railroad history. 
The railroads had no difficulty in meeting the situation. 

My purpose in reciting the railroad situation during 
the past 20 years is to show that the railroads have 
proved that they can handle peak traffic efficiently and, 
during depression periods with little capital, have been 
able to do a pretty good job—all things considered. 

The car department does not get the credit it should 
for helping make these accomplishments possible. The 
transportation fellow is the one who gets the credit—he 
can point his finger to a statistical record of operating 
efficiency that will amaze you and I would like to take a 
little time to comment on that. The first measure of 
operating efficiency and perhaps the best, is the trans- 
portation cost of handling one thousand tons a distance 
of one mile. This cost has been reduced from $2.15 in 
1925 to $1.59 in 1939. Had the 1925 unit cost obtained 
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in 1939, it would have added $500,000,000 to the trans- 
portation expenses of United States railroads. This truly 
remarkable accomplishment was caused principally by: 

(1) Increasing the average freight train speed about 
50 per cent since 1923. The factors in bringing about 
this improvement were many—bigger and better locomo- 
tives, better track, better signals, more favorable grades, 
elimination of curves and others of a lesser degree. But 
better cars and better maintained cars eliminating road 
failures are just as important as any other factor in 
accomplishing this result. 

(2) Increasing the gross tons per train about 18 per 
cent since 1925. Here again bigger and better cars and 
better maintained cars contributed largely to the accom- 
plishment. 

(3) Freight locomotive fuel consumption per one 
thousand gross ton-miles averaged 112 Ib. during 1939. 
During 1925 it required 140 Ib. of coal to do the same 
job—increased efficiency of 20 per cent, in fuel perform- 
ance. Cars, better ones, bigger ones and better main- 
tained ones contributed to this accomplishment. 


Transportation Expenses Reduced $500,000,000 a Year 


Summing up what I have said—the billions of dollars 
that were spent in capital improvements together with 
other improvements in the art of transportation have, in 
the short period of 15 years, resulted in the railroads 
being able to handle trains 18 per cent heavier, 50 per 
cent faster, with 20 per cent less fuel, causing a reduc- 
tion in transportation expenses of five hundred million 
dollars a year. The reductions obtained by increased 
operating efficiency have more than been passed on to 
the shippers in the way of lower rates; in other words, 
we have been able to give a better service to the public 
at lower rates than ever before, which has enabled us at 
least to meet partially our subsidized competition. Had 
we not been able to do this the volume of traffic now 
being handled by the railroads would be much less today. 

Improving the service and reducing costs is the prob- 
lem of every railroad officer. A real accomplishment has 
been made during the past 15 years and the car depart- 
ment has been just as much responsible for it as any 
other department on the railroad. We are a long way 
off from peak efficiency and even greater progress will 
be expected of all of us during the next is years. The 
car department will have to be in the front line in this 
parade of progress. They will be expected to contribute 
substantially in solving railroad problems and should be 
constantly thinking about it. A few of the problems that 
will confront us are: 

(1) The railroads must be able to keep their car mile 
earnings up if they are going to be a successful trans- 
portation agency. This might in some cases mean a 
premium in the way of certain rate reductions. The car 
department should be figuring ways and means of pro- 
viding the proper kind of cars to bring this about. 

(2) The railroads must maintain and improve their 
train load and haul more revenue tons per train. This 
will be partially accomplished by reducing the ratio of 
non-revenue load to pay load without in any way sac- 
rificing safety. Considerable has been accomplished in 
this direction but much remains to be done. 

(3) They will have to increase their average freight 
train speed. Remarkable progress has been made in this 
direction and many freight trains are now operating at 
speeds of 60 miles per hour but the 1939 average of 16.7 
miles per hour, after all, is not very fast. Elimination of 
delays to trains by reason of car failures enroute will 
help improve this situation. 

‘They will have to provide varying types of equipment 
(Continued on page 646) 








Locomotive Maintenance Men 
Meet at Chicago 


Problems of locomotive repair, inspection and maintenance 
facilities discussed at four-day meeting 


VER 150 members of the Locomotive Maintenance 
Officers’ Association met at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, October 22 to 25, for the four-day 1940 

annual meeting. At the opening session on Tuesday 
morning this association assembled with the members and 
guests of the three other mechanical associations and 
_ the Allied Railway Supply A\ssociation, to hear an 
address by Col. Robert S. Henry, assistant to president, 
Association of American Railroads. F. B. Downey, 
assistant shop superintendent, Chesapeake & Ohio, pre- 
sided at all of the technical sessions of the association. 

At later sessions the following papers and addresses 
were discussed: What Members of the L. M. O. A. 
Can Do to Improve the Service on All Railroads, by 
C. B. Hitch, superintendent motive power, Chesapeake 
& Ohio; Design, Operation and Maintenance of Diesel- 
Electric Locomotives, by H. V. Gill, supervisor Diesel 
engines, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Future Locomo- 
tive Air Brake Maintenance, by J. P. Stewart, general 
supervisor of air brakes, Missouri Pacific Lines; Use of 
Modern Machinery and Tools in Locomotive Repairs, 
- by D. J. Sheehan, superintendent motive power, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois; Roundhouse Problems of the Present 
Day, by H. E. Hinds, assistant mechanical engineer, 
Burlington Lines, and Maintenance of Locomotives on 
Long Runs, by Lee Robinson, superintendent of equip- 
ment, Illinois Central. 

On Thursday, over 500 members of the coordinated 
associations, supply representatives and guests attended 
a luncheon given by this association in honor of the 
members of its Advisory Board, D. S. Ellis, chief me- 
chanical officer, Chesapeake & Ohio; O. A. Garber, chief 
mechanical officer, Missouri Pacific Lines, and J. Roberts, 
chief of motive power and car equipment, Canadian 
National. The principal speaker at this luncheon was 
John M. Hall, director of the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection, Interstate Commerce Commission. . Mr. Hall 
spoke on the responsibility of the locomotive maintenance 
officer and the federal inspector, and in remarks pre- 
liminary to his address, made an eloquent plea to rail- 
road officers in behalf of the enginehouse foremen with 
respect to the long hours these men are required to be 
on duty. In commenting on this, Mr. Hall said, in part, 
“Tt is to our sorrow, that there are some railroads in 
the United States that expect roundhouse foremen to 
put in 12 and 13 hours a day on the job. I cannot con- 
ceive of a man who has worn himself out hot-footing 
it through a roundhouse and shop, if he has one, sitting 
down and doing constructive thinking. Many railroads 
have gotten away from this, and I hope for the benefit 
of the service, as well as for the benefit of the round- 
house foreman, many of whom will be higher officers 
in time, that they will see the light and give these men 
a reasonable period of work.” 

Mr. Hall dealt at some length and in detail with the 
responsibility of maintenance officers and federal inspec- 
tors under the rules of the inspection law and outlined 
the purpose and necessity of daily and periodic inspec- 


tions. He laid particular stress on the fact that it is 
not uncommon to find the same defects reported re- 
peatedly together with indications that at least some 
attempt had been made at repairs each time the defects 
were reported. As an example of this situation, he 
cited a succession of failures on a comparatively small 
but important railroad, where, in a 12-month period, a 
total of 54 stoker failures occurred, 34 of which resulted 
from failure of mechanical stoker parts; 10 were the 
result of miscellaneous causes, worn parts or maladjust- 
ments and the remaining 10 were attributed to foreign 
substances in the coal. By far the greater number of 
these failures, said Mr. Hall, could have been avoided 
by proper inspection, proper attention to inspection re- 
ports and the timely application of needed repairs. In 
concluding his paper, he said, that if we are to be suc- 
cessful in eliminating locomotive failures and their ac- 
companying casualties we must not allow a locomotive 
to leave a terminal with any defect that is likely to 
cause failure enroute. The only safe policy, he said, 
is the full recognition of the fact that a potential acci- 
dent lurks in the shadow of many apparently insignificant 
defects. We should not, he added, neglect the personal 
element because success in any undertaking depends 
largely on human relations. Good will and mutual confi- 
dence are paramount. We all do our best work under 
the stimulus of encouragement and the approval of the 
people for whom we are working. Sincere efforts to 
advance the ligitimate interests and happiness of those 
whom we supervise are more essential to success than 
elaborate organization or modern shop facilities, de- 
sirable as they may be. 


Improving Railroad Service 


C. B. Hitch, superintendent of motive power, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, in discussing the manner in which the 
Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ Association can help 
to improve railroad service dealt with the necessity of 
planning carefully a railroad’s maintenance program 
and the necessity of modern facilities in order to keep 
down the cost of maintenance. In dealing with planned 
work programs, Mr. Hitch said in part, “One of the 
best ways I know to keep down the cost of maintenance 
and, at the same time maintain equipment in reasonably 
good shape is to program and schedule the repair work 
properly. The repair program should be based strictly 
on the requirements of the service. In the case of loco- 
motives, this requires a thorough knowledge of the 
condition of the power and of the motive-power require- 
ments on the various parts of the railroad involved, 
together with a forecast of the probable amount of traffic 
to be handled during the period for which the program 
is being set up. With information on these three points 
at hand, it is possible to determine the approximate num- 
ber of locomotives which will*require repairs and the 
kind of repairs which will have to be made.” 

Later on in his paper he dealt with the importance 
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of modern shop facilities and the value of reclamation 
work and said in part that, “It is not always possible, 
for financial or other reasons, to obtain the machine 
tools which we would like to have. However, consider- 
able good can often be accomplished by careful study of 
existing shop layouts and rearrangement of existing fa- 
cilities to reduce lost motion and promote a smooth flow 
of work through the shop; also by improving the condi- 


tion of existing machine tools, which can frequently be’ 


done at comparatively little expense. There is one point 
in connection with economical maintenance of equip- 
ment which is not always given the attention it should 
have. This is the reclamation of material. The cost of new 
material now is increasing, therefore the reclamation of 
used material is becoming more important and a con- 
siderable amount of money can be saved or lost in the 
scrap pile. The reclamation of material should be under 
the direction of an organization responsible for this 
work alone. Such an organization need not be large 
except on railroads where the quantity of material han- 
dled is sufficient to justify the operation of a centralized 
scrap-handling and reclamation plant. In many cases, 
one properly qualified man will suffice.” 

In concluding his paper Mr. Hitch said that “the first 
duty of a locomotive maintenance officer is to do the best 
he can with what he has in the way of equipment, facili- 
ties and personnel. In order to accomplish this with the 
maximum benefit to his company, he must qualify him- 
self thoroughly for his job. This can only be done by 
continual study of the problems involved; by keeping 
up with the latest developments in the field and by fa- 
miliarizing himself with the latest information available. 
I know of no better way to accomplish this than by 
affiliation with an organization such as yours and by 
taking part in its activities. I repeat that, in my opinion, 
the members of the Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ 
Association can do more to improve service on all rail- 
roads by promoting the free interchange of ideas among 
its members than by other means.” 


Enginehouse Problems 


H. E. Hinds, assistant mechanical engineer, Burling- 
ton Lines, presented a comprehensive paper dealing with 
enginehouse problems of the present day. He dealt in 
considerable detail with the inspection of power and: the 
absolute necessity of cooperation between railroad de- 
partments and, in speaking of facilities at engine ter- 
minals, said, in part: “Improved engine terminal fa- 
cilities, both in machine tools and equipment for servicing 
power, have entailed a responsibility upon supervision 
to see that all work is performed safely. This feature is 
not an enginehouse problem, it is a duty that supervision 
insist upon the work being performed properly and 
safely. It is, of course, definitely known that the caliber 
of work turned out is governed by the safe and efficient 
manner in which it is performed. An enginehouse fore- 
man can no longer see that work is properly assigned 
to the various members of his working force, but he 
must know that cranes, hoists, scaffolding, hammer han- 
dles, chisels, ladders, slings, etc., are all in good condi- 
tion, so as to avoid accidents. Today, the necessity of 
having trained mechanics wno can work their regular 
assignments is too important, and the cost of their having 
a lost-time accident too expensive to allow a supervisor 
to neglect the safe performance of work under his direc- 
tion.” 

He concluded his paper with the following remarks, 
“T have tried to lay down a few simple suggestions. 
Boiled down they spell co-ordination and co-operation, 
but I want to add another thought. If someone has 
established what might be called a fence around your 
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department, break it down. Get acquainted with the 
trainmaster and superintendent. You will find them 
good fellows who will be only too glad to help if you 
get up against it. After all, we are working for the 
same railroad and there should be no fences between us.” 


Modern Machinery and How to Get It 


D. J. Sheehan, superintendent motive power, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, in speaking on the use of modern 
shop equipment in locomotive repairs laid particular 
stress on the necessity of making complete and thorough 
analyses of the jobs involved when preparing requests 
for new machine tools and shop equipment. In discus- 
sing job analysis, Mr. Sheehan said that, “It is well to 
keep in mind that a unit of shop equipment, like a loco- 
motive, can only justify its existence if it is kept busy. 
Therefore, it is obvious that if a special-purpose machine, 
designed to do one job and one only is installed in a 
small shop with a limited volume of work, it will probably 
prove to be an unsound investment whereas the same 
machine installed in a specialized department of a large 
shop may effect such savings as to pay for itself in two 
or three years.” 

One of the problems which locomotive maintenance 
officers sometimes find difficult to solve, said Mr. Shee- 
han, is that of securing new equipment. He took ex- 
ception to the fact that, as some supervisors say, the 
railroad company does not have the money to purchase 
certain machines and countered with the statement that, 
“Railroad managements are always on the alert to re- 
place tools and equipment that will result in a net sav- 
ing. If the installation of a new machine will actually 
result in a net saving and, if the officer who recommends 
the installation makes a careful analysis of the potential 
savings he should have no difficulty in selling the idea 
to his management. 

“One of the greatest difficulties that a locomotive main- 
tenance officer has in selling his management with the 
idea of a new installation is that he does not himself 
thoroughly analyze costs and conditions with existing 
machinery and tools and develop a sound comparison of 
the savings possible by the installation of more modern 
types of machinery. If he cannot conscientiously satisfy 
himself that there are very definite savings to be made, 
he should never attempt to convince his management 
that there may be some savings in new installations.” 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Sheehan said that, 
“in my opinion, there has never been a time in the his- 
tory of American railroads when it is more important 
for officers and supervisors responsible for locomotive 
maintenance to study every job and the equipment with 
which the job is performed with the idea of determining 
whether or not obsolete facilities are depriving us of the 
output we need at a price we can afford to pay. As 
the volume of railroad traffic increases and the demand 
for motive power becomes more pressing, we are going 
to be up against a real problem to keep maintenance 
costs from getting out of line. Careful planning and 
the development of an intelligent program for the re- 
placement of obsolete equipment offer the most logical 
solution of the problem of controlling costs.” - 


Other Papers 


J. P. Stewart, general supervisor air brakes, Missouri 
Pacific, presented a paper dealing in detail with the 
maintenance of air brake equipment and in his paper 
outlined the type of organization needed in the shop 
and enginehouse to care for the proper maintenance of 
air-brake equipment. 

H. V. Gill, supervisor of Diesel engines, Atchison, 
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Topeka & Santa Fe, presented a paper on the design, 
operation and maintenance of Diesel-electric locomotives 
in which he told of the experience of his road in the 
use of Diesel-powered equipment. Mr. Gill outlined 
the maintenance methods and facilities used on his road 
and included, in his paper, some interesting figures in 
relation to the operating costs of Diesel-powered equip- 
ment. 

Lee Robinson, superintendent of equipment, Illinois 
Central, spoke on the subject of long locomotive runs 
and in introducing his remarks said that it is more than 
likely that the so-called long run is now the common 
run and the short run is the rarity. He concluded by 
saying that, “the objective of long runs is to obtain in- 
creased utilization of locomotives, but the economics of 
the situation existing on each railroad will eventually 
determine the length of locomotive runs on the various 
properties in the country. 

“‘Mechanical-department officers and _ supervisors 
should familiarize themselves with the operating condi- 
tions on the various divisions over which the locomotives 
under their jurisdiction operate, in order fully to under- 
stand the work these engines are expected to do between 
final terminals and handle the power to meet satisfactor- 
ily the existing conditions peculiar to those runs.” 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, J. C. Miller, general foreman, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), Conneaut, 
Ohio; first vice-president and secretary-treasurer, J. E. 
Goodwin, general foreman, Missouri Pacific, North Little 
Rock, Ark.; second vice-president, F. J. Topping, master 
mechanic, Chesapeake & Ohio, Hinton, W. Va., and 
third vice-president, S. O. Rentschler, general foreman, 
Missouri Pacific, Sedalia, Mo. Executive board mem- 
bers were elected—for a one-year term as follows: W. 
L. Rice, superintendent of shops, Reading Company, 
Reading, Pa.; F. W. Ekins, general foreman, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago, and J. P. Stewart, general 
supervisor of air brakes, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, 
Mo. For a two-year term the members elected are: 
E. J. Kueck, mechanical engineer, St. Louis-Southwest- 
ern, Pine Bluff, Ark.; W. P. Buckley, superintendent 
of shops, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, St. 
Paul, Minn., and George Crowder, superintendent motive 
power, Georgia & Florida, Douglas, Ga. Other members 
of the executive board are President Miller, the retir- 
ing president, F. B. Downey, and J. E. Goodwin, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Action was taken by the association to increase the 
Advisory Board to five members. G. C. Christie, general 
superintendent equipment, Illinois Central, and D. J. 
Sheehan, superintendent motive power, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, were elected to that board. 


* x 
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Car Men Promote Progress 
(Continued from page 643) 

to meet the varying demands of shippers for the trans- 
portation of particular commodities. At the same time 
they will have to guard against the creation of so many 
different types of cars because usually they are one-way 
cars and 50 per cent of their mileage is empty—not a 
healthy situation. Traffic, transportation and car depart- 
ment officers will have to co-operate closely and bring 
forth more all-purpose cars, taking care of shippers’ re- 
quirements, yet keeping empty mileage to the minimum. 

(5) Greater use will have to be made of freight cars. 
An average of 31.7 miles per car per day is not very 
good. Fifteen car days for each car loaded in the United 
States will have to be bettered. When cars are needed 
they can earn nearly $7 per day for the railroads on a 
15-day turn-around. If this time could: be cut to 10 days, 
and I venture the opinion that it will within the next 
10 years, the railroads could earn nearly $10 per car per 
day and handle the business with one-third less equip- 
ment. We are going to have to persuade shippers to cut 
down on the loading and unloading time, increase 
freight train speeds, eliminate terminal delays, eliminate 
car failures on the road, put cars through the shop faster 
and have them come out better; improved maintenance 
and shop practices go a long way in accomplishing this. 

(6) The railroads will have to have equality of treat- 
ment with their subsidized competition. We do not want 
subsidy because we believe that all transportation agencies 
should pay their way. While the recent passage of the 
transportation bill does little for the railroad industry, 
nevertheless it is recognition on the part of government 
that there is a railroad problem and the creation of the 
Board that is to study the transportation problem might 
develop the real answer to it. Public opinion is usually 
slow in recognizing certain situations but once recog- 
nized, action is usually taken to correct it. You gentle- 
men can do a lot for the railroad industry by keeping the 
public properly informed as to the true railroad problem. 


Car Department Forces Play Important Part 


Summing up what I have said as to the future of the 
railroads—they must get more business by rendering a 
better service—increase operating efficiency by reducing 
costs, and get a “square deal” when the transportation 
policy of this country is finally determined. The rail- 
roads have but one product to sell—transportation. Their 
entire revenue is secured from the movement of cars— 
both freight and passenger. Car department forces have 
been largely responsible for past improvements—of 
necessity they will have to be responsible for a major 
part of future improvements. I know they are capable 
of living up to their responsibility and will come through 
as expected. 


* 

















Improvements in Boilermaking — 
Theme of Chicago Meeting 





Master Boiler Makers consider the boiler construction and maintenance 
methods required to meet today’s operating demands 


Hi. twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Master 

Boiler Makers’ Association was held at the Hotel 

Sherman, Chicago, on October 22-25, inclusive, 
with an attendance of about 300 members and guests. 
After meeting at a joint session with the three other 
mechanical-department associations to listen to an ad- 
dress by Col. Robert S. Henry, assistant to the president, 
Association of American Railroads, the Master Boiler 
Makers opened their program with brief addresses by 
President C. A. Harper, general boiler inspector, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, and by L. B. 
Rhodes, president, Allied Railway Supply Association. 
Later sessions were addressed by Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
president, Purdue University; A. G. Trumbull, chief 
mechanical engineer, advisory mechanical committee, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and M. A. Quinn, master mechanic, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

Eight committee reports, three individual papers and 
the History of the Association presented by John A. 
Doarnberger, retired, past president of the association 
and formerly master boiler maker, Norfolk & Western, 
were included in the program. The papers were by 
Ray McBrian, engineer of tests, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, on Service Aging of Firebox Materials; by a 
Committee of the International Acetylene Association of 
which C. W. Obert, Sr., was chairman, on the Use of 
Acetylene Cutting and Welding in the Boiler Shop, and 
by Dr. W. G. Theisinger, welding and metallurgical en- 
gineer, Lukens Steel Company, on the Heat and Me- 
chanical Stresses in Welding. 


Standard Boiler Practices Proposed 


All of the committee reports presented at the meeting 
dealt with technical details relating to boiler construc- 
tion and maintenance. Of particular interest, however, 
was the report on the Application of Iron, Steel and 
Alloy Rivets and the Preparation of Sheets. Recogniz- 
ing that the high capacity of modern locomotive boilers 
has required the use of alloy steel in many instances, 
more exact workmanship in boiler fabrication and better 
maintenance methods, the committee stated, “We desire 
to recommend to the association only such methods which 
we know are attributes to first-class workmanship and 
we believe the standards set by this association should 
be consistent with the scientific development of boiler 
design and the demand being made for keeping the steam 
locomotive in service.” 

While mentioning boiler materials, design and main- 
tenance and their effect on boiler performance, the 
committee went into detail in recommending a procedure 
to be followed in boiler fabrication. In the conclusion 
of its report, the committee made the following state- 
ment, “It is our opinion that due to the importance of 
this topic, particularly as to the fabrication of alloy- 
steel sheets and the use of alloy rivets, this topic should 
be continued and a committee be appointed representing 
the locomotive builders and the railroads with a mechan- 
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ical engineer or metallurgist to be selected by this asso- 
ciation to act as chairman, this to be done with the 
approval of the Mechanical Division, Association of 
American Railroads. This proposed committee would 
report further on this subject at the 1941 annual meet- 
ing with a view to recommending a standard practice for 
the locomotive builders and the railroads.” 


Election of Officers 


At the last session of the meeting the following officers 
were elected to serve for the ensuing year: President, 
C. W. Buffington, general master boiler maker, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, Huntington, W. Va.; vice president and 
chairman of the executive board, M. C. France, general 
boiler foreman, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha, St. Paul, Minn. ; secretary-treasurer, A. F. Stigl- 
meier, boiler department foreman, New York Central, 
Albany, N. Y.; executive board members: chairman, F. 
A. Longo, general boiler foreman, Southern Pacific, Red 
Wood City, Cal.; Sigurd Christopherson, supervisor of 
boiler inspection and maintenance, New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, East Milton, Mass.; Frank 
Yochem, general boiler inspector, Missouri Pacific, St. 
Louis, Mo.; and E. H. Heidel, general boiler foreman, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The following continue as members of the exec 
utive board: R. W. Barrett, general boiler foreman, 
Canadian National, Stratford, Ont.; C. J. Klein, retired 
locomotive inspector, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Albany, N. Y.; E. E. Owens, general boiler inspector, 
Union Pacific, North Platte, Neb., and B. C. King, 
general boiler inspector, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Some Neglected High Pressures 


In the first part of his address, Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
president, Purdue University, summarized briefly the 
steam generating research that has been and is now 
being carried on at Purdue. Speaking on the subject of 
his address, he continued: As you are obliged to deal 
with the problem of high pressures in boilers, so I shall 
attempt to point out that there are other sorts of high 
pressures in life that are yet more difficult to know the 
nature of. Naturally, I am permitted to deal with but 
a few of these. You will note that my title says neg- 
lected high pressures. i 

We live in a high-pressure age—an explosive age. 
Over much of the world today men are devoting, with 
devilish ingenuity, their scientific skills for the making 
of high-pressure engines designed for destruction of 
their civilization. Mutual mass murder is the tragic 
undertaking that engages millions. Mankind now knows 
as never before, that certain words are in reality the 
shells of ideas of great destructive power. Communism, 
Fascism, Naziism are the word tanks of dangerous high- 












pressure stuff. These are not my present pressures. 
Nevertheless, in the present destroying turmoil of the 
world, affecting the lives of all of us, however far we 
are from the existing battle lines, it is well that we keep 
ourselves reminded of some of the beginnings of the 
course of human events leading to this moment. 

For more than two decades the affairs of civilization 
havé been daily processed by what we now see to be the 
mechanisms of unprecedented social change. The first 
World War did more than destroy men, material, money, 
and monarchies. It shredded the fabrics of the philoso- 
phies, the politics, the economics, the standards of con- 
duct by which men and nations had, through the ages, 
gradually learned to shield themselves while moving 
slowly along the paths of progress. Especially, within 
the year now closing there has taken place a convulsive 
awakening in this country of ours to the stupendous 
fact that we too are being subjected to those physical 
forces and those spiritual influences which bid fair to 
remake, either slowly or suddenly, the modes of civiliza- 
tion. To some degree, all the major social institutions, 
all the industries of our day have already felt the impact 
of those blows producing more or less radical changes 
in the long-established modes and standards of human 
living and human working. The accepted nineteenth 
century formula of American democracy and individual- 
ity—a social life in which, as James Russell Lowell so 
tersely expressed it, each individual counted as one—no 
longer appears to be an easily attainable reality. 

No industry, no craft, no profession, can expect to 
survive and to serve a swiftly moving today by standing 
still and silent in the old places of yesterday. 

We hear much today of the American Way of Life, se- 
lected and glorified as the greatest, the smoothest and 
the safest of all the high roads ‘for human living and 
advancement. The daily happenings, throughout the 
world filled with conflict, chaos and fear, are compelling 
us to restudy this pattern of the way of American life; 
this pattern designed by our pioneering forefathers and 
fashioned out of the sound substances of personal in- 
dustry, personal initiative, personal self-reliance, personal 
thrift and personal foresight. 

The essence of our American Way of Life is described 
by the word democracy. That democracy which in terms 
of free men, means work for all, homes for all, health 
for all, hope for all, help for those ever willing to help 
themselves, and consequently, happiness for all; all 
attained through the willing cooperation of all, under the 
leadership of the unselfish wisest. The democracy that 
requires the learning of the new lessons taught by the 
life of each generation—the democracy that is constantly 
re-energized by the trained competency of the youth of 
each on-coming generation, and constantly revitalized 
by the ideals of these youth. 

By far the most important of all the high pressures of 
modern human life comes from the inner urge of each 
individual to possess that liberty which will permit him, 
without unjust and discriminating handicaps, to gain a 
place on and in the American Way of Life. All govern- 
ment, all education, all industry, all management must 
recognize the fact of the existence of the individual with 
his own aspirations. Better boilers must not be built 
at the cost of worse men. 


Must ANALYZE Men As CAREFULLY As MATERIALS 


I am aware that I am speaking to group many of 
which are managers of the work of other men. As one 
of such managers, I have often wished that all of those 
who manage and all of those who are managed might 
learn the lesson found on one of the pages of a book 
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that I first knew from my father’s book shelfi—‘“The 
Autocrat at the Breakfast Table”’—by that wise man of 
New England, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

There Holmes points out that when Tom and Jim come 
together there are not merely two persons present, but 
six; Tom as Tom thinks he is; Tom as Jim thinks he is; 
and finally the real Tom known only to his Maker. Then 
in a similar manner, there are three Jims; Jim as he 
thinks he is; Jim as Tom thinks he is; and the real Jim 
known only to his Maker. Here, too, originate many of 
the high pressures of daily life. Here management, 
whether charged with the making of biscuits, brake shoes 
or boilers, has the unsolved job of harmonizing the three 
Toms of the worker and the three Jims of the manage- 
ment. We shall have neither peace nor production in 
industry until we attempt to analyze men as carefully 
as we do material; until we recognize the importance of 
practicing the art of humanics—to use the favorite word 
of my late friend, Lawrence A. Downs, of the Illinois 
Central. 

Would that I had not wasted so much of my oppor- 
tunity, and had started this address with a discussion of 
what to me is the greatest of all the pressures of modern 
American life—the pressure of youth for an opportunity 
to become qualified to live according to the American 
pattern. The greatest of all the tragedies of our time is 
the one that has come to the young people during the 
past ten years, denied by the dire circumstances of the 
economic depression from having the traditional equality 
of opportunity for work. I hope that this association 
will not cease to proceed energetically for the widening 
and bettering of the chances for apprentices. The time 
has come in our modern economy when there is no place 
for untrained workers. Compulsory education should 
mean schooling, not merely including reading and writ- 
ing, but requiring skill for a place demanding skill. We, 
as a people, cannot survive in a state of liberty if the 
land is filled with idle and untrained youth. 

Thus, lest the pressure of your impatience become 
explosive, I stop with these references to the pressures 
that all of us feel today. The pressures of new knowl- 
edge—of the world conflict—of the urge of men for lib- 
erty—of the fact that men are different and not who 
they seem to be, and finally, the pressure of youth for 
its place in the world to be. 


Problems of Boiler Maintenance 


A. G. Trumbull, chief mechanical engineer, advisory 
mechanical committee, Chesapeake and Ohio, spoke of 
the number of- problems that have been re-introduced 
and now demand solution because modern transportation 
requirements have made the boiler the measure of power 
rather than the engine proportions. It is important, he 
said, to an extension of the use of steam locomotives 
that the relationship between flue and combustion-cham- 
ber length, between grate area and heating surface and 
between superheater pipes and flue diameters be estab- 
lished on such a basis as to produce maximum evapora- 
tion per pound of coal with a minimum of weight. 

There are some problems in the setting of flues, he 
continued, that have not been solved. These include 
whether or not a copper ferrule is either desirable or 
necessary, whether or not a bead should be turned on 
the flue before welding or whether prossering adds to 
the life of a welded flue. 

Mr. Trumbull called attention to the influence of 
welding on the reduction in flue work required and 
the possibility that our views concerning the spacing 0 
flues need revision. 

In closing Mr. Trumbull spoke in part as follows, 
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“One other subject of current importance to boiler oper- 
ating efficiency and maintenance is the question of mate- 
rial for fireboxes. In spite of the general use of flexible 
bolts, the conditions affecting firebox life have been influ- 
enced to such an extent by high rates of evaporation, by 
increases in the size of fireboxes and in the working pres- 
sures carried, that the subject of firebox steel and the 
possibilities of increased life that might result from the 
use of some one of the alloys now available for firebox 
application, has again been raised.” 


Committee Reports 


The committee reports presented at the meeting were 
as follows: Oxy-Acetylene and Electric Processes in 
Boiler and Tender Work, chairman, F. A. Longo, general 
boiler foreman, Southern Pacific; Pitting and Corrosion 
on Firebox Sheets Back of Grate Bearers, chairman, 
R. W. Barrett, general boiler foreman, Canadian Na- 
tional; Means to Improve Water Circulation in the 
Boiler, chairman, E. H. Gilley, general boiler foreman, 
Grand Trunk Western; Treating Boiler Feedwater 
Chemically, chairman, E. E. Owens, general boiler in- 
spector, Union Pacific; Application of Iron, Steel and 
Alloy Rivets, chairman, E. H. Heidel, general boiler 
foreman, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Flues 
Cracking Through Bead—Tube and Flue Application, 
chairman, J. N. Stoner, supervisor of boilers, New York 
Central; Cinder Cutting of Firebox Sheets, Flues, Tubes 
and Smokeboxes, chairman, S. Christopherson, super- 
visor of boiler inspection and maintenance, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and Maintenance of Tender 
Cisterns, chairman, L. R. Haase, district boiler inspector, 
Baltimore & Ohio. 


Fire Losses in 1939 
(Continued from page 633) 


tively little revenue for transporting airplane engines, is 
obliged to assume extraordinary liability, and ultimately 
these motors for commercial planes are used in the serv- 
ice of the subsidized competitors of the railroads.” 

The principal speakers at the meeting were Holcombe 
Parkes, associate director of public relations of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and A. R. Small, presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ Laboratories and the National 
Fire Protection Association. Mr. Parkes spoke on 
sabotage, saying that the more subtle forms which under- 
mine thoughts are a real and important problem to every 
railroader in the nation. Modern sabotage technique, he 
continued, could be applied to railroads with the result 
that “every difference of opinion between the railroads 
and their employees, the railroads and the regulatory 
authorities, the railroads and their patrons would be 
magnified and broadcast; and every written or spoken 
word that could possibly be employed or twisted to dis- 
credit railway management would be highlighted. We 
would hear from many sides that the railroads are 
decadent ; that they are no longer capable of giving this 
nation the kind and quantity of transportation service it 
needs; that railroad officers and railroad men are in- 
competent and apathetic; that railways must go the way 
of the stagecoach and the canal boat.” 

Mr. Small discussed the 1940 electrical code pointing 
out major changes and additions. New types of rubber 
compounds for insulation included in the new code, he 
said, show that more attention has been given to wiring. 
The importance of the new types of insulation, he stated, 
are shown by the fact that one resists a temperature of 
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60 deg. C. and another 75 deg. C., while rubber insula- 
tion withstands only 50 deg. C. 


New Book eee 


J. Pierpont Morgan, An Intimate Portrait, 1837-1913, by Herbert 
L. Satterlee. 595 pages. 9% in. by 6% in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $3.75. 


The elder J. Pierpont Morgan hated publicity. This, coupled 
with his great success as the dean of American finance, gave 
birth to a deluge of sensational half-truths in the press of the 
nation. Hence, persons with an honest interest in the history 
and practices of American business and finance will welcome this 
excellent definitive biography of a great man by his son-in-law 
who shortly before Mr. Morgan’s death in 1913 was given per- 
mission to write the biography on condition that it be published 
“long after I am gone and people understand better some of the 
things they have been making a row about.” 

Author Satterlee has been a practicing journalist, and he writes 
well. Inasmuch as he was associated with Mr. Morgan in busi- 
ness and served as counsel for the “Katy” he is more than com- 
petent to handle technical details. 

Entirely apart from the fascinating narrative of a busy life 
which made contact with every facet of an expanding country, 
railroad men will find in this work whole chapters of important 
railroad history. First interested in railroad questions as a 
young man in Wall Street in connection with the importation of 
British rails, Mr. Morgan shortly after became an intimate friend 
of Samuel Sloan, president of the Lackawanna, who started him 
on a career of managing the finances of railroad properties. 
Thereafter he plunged into problems of the carriers with charac- 
teristic thoroughness and in the course of a long life probably 
exerted as much influence on the shaping of our large railroad 
systems as any other one man. 

Readers will find an exciting and carefully-weighed account 
of Mr. Morgan’s notable reorganization of the ill-fated West 
Shore and purchase for the New York Central in 1885, wherein, 
without legal precedents, the financier drafted forms and pro- 
cedures which became models for subsequent “revamps.” Here, 
also, were first embodied the Morgan provisions for a prudent 
capitalization allowing for future development of the property. 
There follow details of his reorganization of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio (then called “the chronic insolvent”) in 1888, the creation 
of the Southern from the wreckage of the Richmond Terminal in 
1893 and the re-construction of the weak-sister Erie and the 
strong Union Pacific in 1895. Through all of these stories ap- 
pear the dramatic fights between Morgan and his two rivals— 
Jay Gould and E. H. Harriman. 

Mr. Satterlee also presents an excellent portrait of the famous 
meetings in Mr. Morgan’s residence in New York which led to 
the “Agreement of the Presidents of January, 1889.” For years 
before Mr. Morgan had seen the need for “a community of in- 
terests” to save the roads from suicidal rate-cutting and dis- 
honest pandering to big shippers. Had his “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” plan found real support from key railroad executives, the 
history of railroad regulation by government fiat might have 
been a less tragic one. 


Communication 


[If the anonymous writer of an extended and intelligent criti- 
cism of our editorial policies—who wrote with pencil in block 
letters, mailing his communication from Washington, D. C.— 
will indicate how we may reply to him, we shall be glad to do 
so. We are not concerned with learning his identity, although 
his elaborate precautions on this score, we assure him, are su- 
perfluous. People do not stay in the field of industrial journal- 
ism as long as Railway Age has without learning that the guard- 
ing of confidences entrusted to it is the fundamental principle 
of the profession—Ebrror. | 
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Anti-Trust Suit 
Against A.A.R. 


“Buster’’ Arnold presses his 
complaint to force carriers 
into cahoots with trucks 


The legal question of whether or not the 
Department of Justice’s anti-trust suit 
against the Association of American Rail- 
roads, its members and its officers, should 
be dismissed at this time because of the fact 
that the issue involved is moot was orally 
argued this week before Justice Jennings 
Bailey of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia. The govern- 
ment, through Thurman Arnold, assistant 
attorney-general in charge of anti-trust ac- 
tivities, brought the suit against the A. A. 
R. last fall, charging that the association 
and its member roads had passed several 
resolutions which had the effect of binding 
the members to refrain from entering into 
joint rates and through routes with motor 
carriers. 

Oral argument for the railroads was 
made by Carter Fort, general solicitor for 
the A. A. R., while the government’s views 
were presented by Frank Coleman, special 
assistant to the Attorney General. Briefly, 
Mr. Fort’s position may be summarized 
by saying that the A. A. R. feels that the 
action it and its member roads took last 
year in rescinding the resolutions which 
formed the basis of the case justifies the 
court in entering a decree of dismissal. Mr. 
Fort presented to the court the background 
of the case, showing how, during the past 
year, negotiations were carried on between 
himself and Mr. Coleman to the end that 
a rescinding resolution was agreed upon by 
both parties and was passed by the A. A. 
R. and submitted to its members with a 
large majority of the members acquiescing 
in the action of the A. A. R. board of di- 
rectors. The railroads undérstood, said 
Mr. Fort, that upon the rescinding of the 
resolution the government would agree to 
a dismissal of the suit. Now, he pointed 
out to the court, the government has ap- 
parently changed its mind and desires that 
further action be taken. 

Mr. Fort further contended that the is- 
sue which had formed the basis of the suit, 
the adoption of the resolutions forbidding 
joint rates and through routes with motor 
carriers, was now moot and that it would 
be unfair to the railroads to continue the 
case. He argued that trying the case and 
entering a judgment would be only theo- 
retical and binding in the future and would 
prejudice any future actions which the A. 


ee 








A. R. might decide to take. If, in the fu- 
ture, he said, the member roads should 
take such action as constituted a violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust act, the govern- 
ment could then proceed against them. He 
also pointed out to the court that, in his 
opinion, it was quite obvious that no fear 
need exist that another such resolution 
might be passed in the future. 

Mr. Coleman took a diametrically oppo- 
site view. The government, he declared, 
does not fear that the resolution will be 
reenacted, but what it is concerned with is 
a “realistic” approach to the whole prob- 
lem. It is interested in finding out wheth- 
er or not the railroads actually mean what 
they say they mean and will enter into 
joint rates and through routes with the 
motor carriers of the country. “The reso- 
lution,” said Mr. Coleman, “is a mere sym- 
bol. The agreement has not vanished and 
the government is fearful that although 
there is no agreement in writing, yet an 
oral one may well exist which will have 
the same effect as the written one.” 


President Receiving Suggestions for 
Study-Board Members 


President Roosevelt stated at his Octo- 
ber 25 press conference that he had no one 
in mind at that time for appointment to the 
study board called for in the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940. The President added 
that he had asked some people for sug- 
gestions, but such suggestions had not all 
been submitted. 


Santa Fe Adds Train to Los 
Angeles-San Diego Service 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on 
October 27, added another train to its serv- 
ice between Los Angeles, Cal., and San 
Diego. This train of conventional equip- 
ment, including a steam locomotive, a buf- 
fet car, a dining car and deluxe chair cars, 
leaves San Diego daily at 11:30 a. m., and 
arrives in Los Angeles at 2:30 p. m. Re- 
turning it leaves Los Angeles at 5 p. m. 
and arrives in San Diego at 8 p. m. 


“Century” Is Re-equipped 

Modern, streamlined, lightweight, Pull- 
man sleeping cars were added to the 
“Twentieth Century Limited” of the New 
York Central on October 25 to replace 
streamlined Pullman cars that were placed 
in service on the Century in June, 1938. 
At the same time, other new cars, making 
a total of 50, were assigned to the “Com- 
modore Vanderbilt” and other fast trains 
of the New York Central. The replaced 
cars of the Century are being used on the 
“Commodore Vanderbilt,” the “Wolverine” 
and other trains. 
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Wheeler & Truman 
Lay More Blame 


Solons get into 3 more trans- 
actions, condemn holding 
companies anew 


The Senate this week received from 
Senators Wheeler and Truman three re- 
ports on railroad finances, which are in 
addition to the three reviewed in last week’s 
issue. These reports are the result of the 
work of Senator Wheeler’s subcommittee 
which has recently completed several years 
of hearings and investigation in the field 
of railroad financial practices and holding 
company control. The three new reports, 
like the ones reviewed last week, are parts 
(15, 16, and 17) of Report No. 25 and 
carry the following titles: “Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company-Kansas City 
Southern Stock Transaction” ; “Chesapeake 
& Ohio-$15,000,000 Preference Stock Issue 
of 1937”; and “Delaware & Hudson Sys- 
tem-Purchases of Lehigh Valley and Wa- 
bash Stocks.” 

In all three reports Senators Wheeler 
and Truman reach the conclusion that rail- 
road holding companies should either be 
drastically controlled or completely abol- 
ished; that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be given greater power over 
non-carrier subsidiaries; that railroad ac- 
counting rules should be more stringently 
enforced; and that a special court should 
be set up to expedite railroad reorganiza- 
tions. 

After alleging in part 14 last week that 


.the Chicago Great Western had purchased 


its own stock in violation of an Illinois 
law forbidding a corporation to purchase 
its own stock by buying it in the name of 
one of its subsidiaries, the Mason City & 
Fort Dodge, part 15 discusses the purchase 
by the Great Western of “a large block of 
stock of the Kansas City Southern at more 
than double the market price for the shares, 
in violation of the laws of Missouri and 
Illinois, and in evasion of the rules of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The report goes on to say that “The 
extravagant purchase by the Chicago Great 
Western of a large block of Kansas City 
Southern stock, at double its stock market 
price, following secret negotiations between 
the president of the Chicago Great West- 
ern and the Van Sweringen interests, 1s 
an especially shocking example of abuse 
of railroads by holding company executives 
in control. . . . The use of Chicago Great 
Western funds and credit to purchase Kan- 

(Continued on page 660) 
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2.36 per cent return compares 
with $355, 716,808 or 1.91 
per cent last year 


Class I railroads of the United States 
in the first nine months of 1940 had a net 
railway operating income of $440,433,552 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
2.36 per cent on their property investment, 
according to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American 


Was $440,433,552 
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district for the nine months totaled $1,574,- 
629,259, an increase of 13.2 per cent com- 
pared with 1939, but a decrease of 21.7 
per cent compared with 1930; operating 
expenses totaled $1,112,591,925, an increase 
of 10.1 per cent above the same period in 
1939, but a decrease of 25.5 per cent under 
the first nine months of 1930. 

The September net in the Eastern dis- 
trict was $35,279,958 compared with $45,- 
517,808 in September, 1939, and $43,450,802 
in September, 1930. 

In the Southern district the net for the 
nine months was $50,369,673 or 2.22 per 
cent; for the same period in 1939 it 
amounted to $50,716,858 or 2.24 per cent, 
and for the same period in 1930 it was 








CLASS I RAILROADS — UNITED STATES 
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Nine Months Ended September 30 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 


1940 
--+ $3,125,855,174 
«+. 2,287,168,621 


1930 
$4,035,083,343 
3,018,212,919 


1939 
$2,862,079,851 
2,141,494,821 
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1939, their net was $355,716,808 or 1.91 per 
cent, and in the first nine months of 1930, 
it was $648,115,287 or 3.44 per cent. The 
September net was $74,193,237 or 2.48 per 
cent, compared with $86,529,622 or 2.9 per 
cent in September, 1939, and $102,852,390 
or 3.39 per cent in September, 1930. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
nine months of this year totaled $3,125,- 
855,174 compared with $2,862,079,851 for 
the same period in 1939, and $4,035,083,343 
for the same period in 1930, an increase of 
9.2 per cent in 1940 above 1939, but 22.5 
per cent below 1930. Operating expenses 
amounted to $2,287,168,621 compared with 
$2,141,494,821 in 1939, and $3,018,212,919 in 
1930—6.8 per cent above the former, but 
24.2 per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the nine months paid 
$301,447,366 in taxes compared with $265,- 
970,091 in the same period in 1939, and 
$271,435,608 in the same period in 1930. 
For September alone the tax bill amounted 
to $38,030,388, an increase of $5,400,724 or 
16.6 per cent above September, 1939. 
Twenty Class I roads failed to earn ex- 
penses and taxes in the nine months, of 
which six were in the Eastern district, five 
in the Southern district, and nine in the 
Western district. 

Gross for September amounted to $382,- 
603,351 compared with $381,117,880 in Sep- 
tember, 1939, and $462,209,448 in Septem- 
ber, 1930. Operating expenses totaled 
$260,178,842 compared with $251,166,939 in 
the same month in 1939, and $316,494,334 
in September, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
the nine months had a net of $255,187,144 
or 2.84 per cent; for the same period in 
1939, their net was $202,437,057 or 2.26 
per cent, while in 1930 it was $341,178,879 
or 3.86 per cent. Gross in the Eastern 






Southern district for the nine months 
amounted to $395,575,980, an increase of 
6.7 per cent compared with the same period 
in 1939, but a decrease of 19.5 per cent 
under 1930. Operating expenses totaled 
$301,763,998, an increase of 8.3 per cent 
above the same period in 1939, but a de- 
crease of 22.4 per cent under 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district for 
September had a net of $7,545,486 com- 
pared with $9,317,234 in September, 1939, 
and $8,827,060 in September, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district for 
the nine months had a net of $134,876,735 
or 1.82 per cent. For the same period in 
1939 their net amounted to $102,562,893 or 
1.39 per cent, and for the same period in 
1930 it was $243,919,060 or 3.21 per cent. 
Gross in the Western district for the nine 
months amounted to $1,155,649,935, an in- 
crease of 5.1 per cent above the same pe- 
riod in 1939, but a decrease of 24.6 per 
cent below the same period in 1930; oper- 
ating expenses totaled $872,812,698, an in- 
crease of 2.4 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1939, but a decrease of 
23.1 per cent under the same period in 
1930. 

For September alone the roads of the 
Western district had a net of $31,367,793, 
compared with $31,694,580 in September, 
1939, and $50,574,528 in September, 1930. 


Another Accounting Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 1, has issued another of those 
orders whereby it is proceeding piecemeal 
fashion to a general revision of the ac- 
counting classification. The present order, 
dated October 17 and effective January 1, 
1941, contains eight items covering changes, 
additions and deletions in the classification. 
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I. C. C. Still Vexed 
at Sioux Sidings 


Idea seems to be, if you try to 
do a customer a favor, it’s 
agin’ the law 





Affirming its finding that the providing 
and maintaining by the Sioux City Termi- 
nal Railway Company of private sidings 
within the plant areas of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company and Armour & Company re- 
sult in violations of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report on reconsideration of the Sioux 
City switching case, has set forth an am- 
plified statement of the grounds underlying 
the foregoing finding. As was the original 
report, reviewed in the Railway Age of 
July 27, page 156, the report on reconsider- 
ation is by Commissioner Alldredge; 
Chairman Eastman filed a separate opinion 
“concurring in part,” while the dissents of 
Commissioners Mahaffie and Rogers were 
noted. 

Meanwhile the commission has denied 
petitions for reopening, rehearing and re- 
argument of the proceeding (I. & S. 4419), 
generally regarded as one which will be- 
come a leading case on this maintenance- 
of-private-sidings matter. In his amplified 
statement, Commissioner Alldredge, speak- 
ing for the commission majority, said in 
part: 

“It is conceded in the petition that it is 
a correct principle of law that a railroad 
has neither the duty nor the right to fur- 
nish free industry tracks where it has 
available in the vicinity adequate and ac- 
cessible tracks for industry use, but peti- 
tioners contend that where this requirement 
is not met the railroad may and should 
furnish free industry tracks. In our opin- 
ion this contention comprehends a greater 
obligation on the part of a railroad carrier 
than actually exists. It assumes that before 
ceasing to provide at its own expense pri- 
vate loading and unloading tracks within 
an industry plant a carrier must first con- 
struct public team tracks adequate to han- 
dle the entire traffic received and delivered 
on the industry tracks. A carrier is justi- 
fied in assuming in such circumstances that 
industries will not attempt to change the 
conduct of their business by using public 
team tracks but will provide their own 
private plant tracks if the railroad does 
not provide them and that the additional 
public team tracks, if constructed, would 
not be used. Carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, petitioners’ contention would require 
that if the railroads in this or any other 
city, no matter how large the city is or 
how many industries it has, do not provide 
public team-track space to accommodate 
the entire traffic of such city, then they 
have a legal obligation to provide all the 
private industrial loading and unloading 
tracks in that city and can be compelled 
to furnish them if they are not voluntarily 
provided. . . . There is no duty on a rail- 
road to provide more public team tracks 
than are required for the traffic actually 
tendered to it for loading and unloading on 
such tracks. If the petitioners actually de- 

(Continued on page 661) 
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Would Ease Order 
on Loading Levy 


Trezise gives reasons why low 
charges are justified for 
loading forwarder traffic 


Railroads would be permitted to continue 
making non-compensatory charges for load- 
ing and unloading carload freight at Chi- 
cago and St. Louis if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should adopt Examiner 
R. N. Trezise’s proposed report upon fur- 
ther hearing in that phase of the Freight 
Forwarding Investigation. The examiner 
would have the commission modify, in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing, that finding 
of the forwarder investigation’s original re- 
port which held that “the practices of cer- 
tain of the respondents in this proceeding, 
of loading and unloading carload freight of 
forwarders at charges which are substan- 
tially less than the cost of performing such 
service, have the effect of reducing below 
their published tariff rates the transporta- 
tion charges paid by such forwarders.” 

“Upon the more complete record as to 
the details of loading and unloading car- 
load freight at Chicago and St. Louis,” Mr. 
Trezise said, “the inseparable relation of 
this service to the line-haul service and its 
similarity to absorptions of connecting-line 
switching charges, and of the fact that in 
the last analysis the imposing of the load- 
ing and unloading charges on the basis of 
the average cost thereof would be tanta- 
’ mount to increasing the total charges for 
a through service, it is recommended that 
the commission find that the charges for 
these services when performed in connec- 
tion with line-haul transportation on which 
a freight revenue is collected, do not have 
the effect of granting unlawful concessions 
to such forwarders, shippers or consignees, 
or to reduce below the published tariff rates 
the transportation charges paid by such 
persons; and that no unjust discrimination 
or undue or unreasonable preference and 
advantage is shown upon this record, nor 
is any other violation of the act disclosed.” 

The charges for loading or unloading are 
2.75 cents per 100 Ib. or 55 cents per ton. 
The proposed report reviewed evidence 
which indicated that at Chicago the aver- 
age cost per ton of loading or unloading 
forwarder traffic has been $1.324; the com- 
parable figure for non-forwarder traffic 
was 91.5 cents, while the average for traf- 
fic handled on team tracks has been 47 
cents. At St. Louis the cost of the service 
on forwarder traffic has been 88 cents per 
ton; no other traffic is loaded or unloaded 
there except by the New York Central, 
whose cost was 86.7 cents per ton—“but 
this figure also included other expenses 
making the figures not comparable.” Con- 
sidering the loading and unloading services 
as independent of the line-haul services, the 
annual net losses of performing the former 
for forwarders at Chicago are shown to 
have ranged from $3,970 for the Baltimore 
& Ohio to $220,009 for the Wabash; the 
losses on non-forwarder traffic at Chicago 
ranged from $144 for the New York Cen- 
tral to $91,486 for the Chicago & North 
Western. At St. Louis the loss range on 
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forwarder traffic was from $3,477 for the 
Illinois Central to $19,617 for the Wabash. 

Despite the above showing, Examiner 
Trezise was convinced that nothing much 
could be done about it. “Respondents’ wit- 
nesses.” he said, “are in accord that to re- 
fuse to load and unload either forwarder 
or non-forwarder carload freight or to un- 
dertake to increase the charges for that 
service to the basis of costs would lead in- 
evitably to the diversion of a substantial 
part of it to the motor carriers and be dis- 
astrous to the traffic of the rail lines. The 
difference between the cost of loading and 
unloading this traffic for shippers, and the 
charge imposed for that service may be 
said in one sense to be the price respond- 
ents pay for obtaining the traffic. .. .” 

Among testimony as to why motor car- 
riers could not impose loading charges was 
talk of “the gradual diversion of motor ve- 
hicle traffic to private motor vehicles, the 
increasing tendency of chain stores, mail 
order houses, and similar institutions to in- 
vest in their own motor vehicles, and the 
greater use of those vehicles as a substitute 
for the services of common and contract 
carriers.” 


V. R. Hawthorne to Address 
St. Louis Car Men 


At the next meeting of the Car Depart- 
ment Association of St. Louis at the Hotel 
DeSoto, St. Louis, Mo., on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 19, the principal address 
will be delivered by V. R. Hawthorne, 
secretary of the Association of American 
Railroads, Mechanical division, on Accom- 
plishments and Responsibilities of Car De- 
partment Officers. A dinner at 6 p. m. 
will precede the meeting at 8 p. m. 


War Department Revises Its Ship- 
ping Regulations 

Bringing its regulations in line with a 
provision of the Transportation Act of 1940 
which stipulates that section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes shall not be construed as 
requiring competitive bids by any common 
carrier subject to the Act, the War De- 
partment has issued an order authorizing 
transportation of its freight by all highway 
freight carriers on the standard forms of 
government bills of lading. The Depart- 
ment’s ruling thus brings an end to the old 
practice, complained of by the motor car- 
riers, of requiring them to submit competi- 
tive bids, insofar as the War Department 
is concerned. 

The text of the order provides that “the 
standard forms of Government bills of lad- 
ing will be used for obtaining transporta- 
tion of public property by all highway 
freight carriers when that method of trans- 
portation ‘is to be utilized; provided that 
where practicable rate tenders will be ob- 
tained in advance and in letter form from 
such carriers when the quantity to be 
shipped at one time from one origin to 
one destination aggregates one or more 
truck loads.” 

Although the submission of rate tenders 
would technically constitute a form of 
competitive bidding, it was pointed out at 
the War Department that such a practice 
would apply only where ample time was 
available for a selection of a carrier to 
handle the job. 
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Report of Car 


Service Division 


Heavier loading of cars and 
short-routing seen as aids 
to better car supply 


The increase in serviceable equipment as 
compared with last year and the continuing 
cooperation of shippers in the matter of 
efficient car utilization are expected by the 
Car Service Division to result in a meet- 
ing of this fall’s equipment needs satisfac- 
torily. This assurance is given in the Di- 
vision’s annual report which is now being 
distributed. 

In another place the report lays con- 
siderable stress on the economies which 
come from heavier loading of cars. The 
new high mark of 36.8 tons set in 1939 as 
the average tons per car of carload freight 
is cited; and the report goes on to observe 
that if the average load last year had re- 
mained at the 1938 level “it would have re- 
quired 652,000 more car loads to have han- 
dled the traffic.” Moreover the improved 
loading during the October, 1939, peak “was 
equivalent to adding 20,000 cars to the 
equipment supply without capital cost.” The 
report added: “Perhaps no single factor 
today—with all operating procedure under 
studied control—presents so definite an op- 
portunity for reduction in expense as does 
this item of heavier loading.” 

Meanwhile the report had told how re- 
cent efforts of the Division have been de- 
signed to assure prompt handling of traffic 
growing out of the national defense pro- 
gram. This has involved a considerable 
amount of on-the-ground contact with con- 
tractors and military officers “to insure 
appreciation of the necessity and provision 
for the prompt release of rail equipment.” 
Also, there has been the checking of cars 
under load for export “to discover and 
promptly correct any tendency toward un- 
due accumulation and delay.” 

Continuing, the report reviews various 
specific actions taken in the foregoing and 
other connections by the Division’s Box 
Car Section and Open Car Section. Then 
comes a discussion of the control system 
for port traffic which was set up in Octo- 
ber, 1939. Thus far it has been necessary 
to place only one control over the move- 
ment of traffic into any port. This cov- 
ered the movement of grain and soya beans 
into the Port of New Orleans because of 
the limited elevator capacity at that point; 
the control was placed on November 25, 
1939, and removed on May 10, 1940—and 
the permit system in effect was handled 
“to the entire satisfaction” of all inter- 
ested parties. 

Next the report recalls how the Divi- 
sion’s Troop Movement Section was reor- 
ganized on August 1 as the Military Trans- 
portation Section with enlarged duties and 
an increase in personnel. During the year 
ended September 1, the Military Trans- 
portation Section furnished routings for 
the movement of more than a quarter of a 
million men for the army, navy, marine 
corps and C. C. C., exclusive of the men 
handled in the fall maneuvers of the four 
armies. While there is no measure of the 
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amount of revenue returned to the carriers 
as a result of movements of the military, 
the railroads have thus far earned a gross 
of $120,998,000 from C. C. C. freight and 
passenger movements. 

The discussion of the automobile car sit- 
uation points out that “the number of ma- 
chines delivered overland and shipped by 
boat accounted for 61.6 per cent of the 1939 
United States production, which was the 
largest proportion of the production han- 
dled by these agencies during any calendar 
year on record.” Meanwhile “there has 
been no shortage of device-equipped auto- 
mobile cars for the handling of all the 
commercial shipments offered by the in- 
dustry.” Nor has there been any difficulty 
in taking care of all requirements for re- 
frigerator cars. 

The aforementioned discussion of econ- 
omies from heavier loading is followed by 
some comment on the “manifold opportu- 
nities to reduce operating costs by sympa- 
thetic short routing of cars where no prop- 
er loading is available and a circuitous 
home route is involved.” A plan in that 
connection was adopted sometime ago by 
the Southwestern Association of Car Serv- 
ice Officers; it provides for joint recipro- 
cal short routing of cars between 17 rail- 
roads. “The experience of 20 months oper- 
ation of this plan,” the report says, “proves 
the sound basis of the arrangement and 


-confirms the expectation of material econ- 


omies in the handling of empty cars. A 
total of 8,451 cars have been short routed 
at an average saving of 618 miles per car 
as compared with the distance the cars 
would have traveled had they followed their 
normal home route in the reverse of the 
last loaded movement.” The Car Service 
Division suggests that “this illustrates the 
possibilities inherent in any comprehensive 
application of short routing principles” ; and 
it adds that its 13 district managers are 
available to assist in the development of 
such plans—just as its district manager at 
Dallas, Tex., worked with the Southwest- 
ern Association of Car Service Officers. 

The report’s 12 pages of text are fol- 
lowed by 10 others setting forth those 
tables and charts which have been found 
“essential for the proper functioning” of 
the Division. 


Eastman Subsidy Study on Sale 


The Government Printing Office has is- 
sued a circular offering for $2.40 per set 
the four volumes of former Co-ordinator 
Eastman’s “Public Aids to Transporta- 
tion” study. “The report,” the notice says, 
“should be of interest not only to carriers 
and shippers and employees of transporta- 
tion agencies, but also to legislators, regu- 
latory bodies, officials responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of highways 
and other public transportation facilities, 
tax officials, financial institutions, students 
of transportation, and many others.” 


Long Island to Re-Open Spur to 
Camp Upton 

The Long Island announces that it is 
now rebuilding the 114-mile spur over an 
old right-of-way connecting its main line 
with Camp Upton at Yaphank, N. Y., aban- 
doned following the World War. The road 
€xpects to use the spur not only for move- 
ment of troops into and out of the camp, 
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Air Transport Spokesman 
Wants Federal Aid to 
Capture Freight Traffic 


Believing that airlines will become 
one of the principal freight carriers 
of the next decade, Captain G. R. 
Wilson, president, National Aero- 
nautic Association, told members of 
the National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries 
meeting in Boston, Mass., on Octo- 
ber 22, that the industry needs from 
$500,000,000 to $600,000,000 for the 
development of a national integrated 
airport system. Said he, “Last year 
374,000 pieces of airmail were car- 
tied by rail because there were no 
air transport facilities either at the 
point of origin or destination. Of all 
the airports in this country, only 17 
per cent have any lighting facilities. 
Seven per cent have hard-surface 
runways, only 64 per cent have phone 
service, 10 per cent can accommodate 
transport or bombing ships, and at 
only 64 per cent can you purchase a 
gallon of gasoline.” 

It was Captain Wilson’s prophecy 
that “passenger and mail traffic will 
be as incidental to the airlines as it 
is now to the trunk lines of the rail- 
roads. Airlines will carry all kinds 
of goods (from medicines to pianos) 
so swiftly and economically that no 
firm will be able to afford to ship 
any other way. It will mean that 
nothing that is grown or conceived 
will be more than ten hours away 
from your desires.” 











effective about mid-November, but will, 
through special sidings, provide in addition 


direct access to large warehouses now be-- 


ing constructed by the Army for the stor- 
age of food and other supplies. 

In June, 1917, when Camp Upton was 
opened, until October, 1919, the Long 
Island carried there and to Camp Mills 
(now Mitchell Field) a total of 4,385,264 
passengers, including troops moved on gov- 
ernment order, soldiers on furlough and 
visitors. In addition, the road handled 
1,136,146 tons of freight—some 38,000 car- 
loads—to and from the two camps. The 
heaviest month was July, 1918, when the 
road carried 308,642 men on 475 special 
trains, while the heaviest single day was 
July 13, 1918, when 32,015 men were moved 
on 48 special trains of 611 cars. 


Boston Wool Truckers Exempt 
From Motor Act 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has issued a decision the effect 
of which is to grant virtual exemption 
from regulation under the Motor Carrier 
Act to truckers engaged in the transporta- 
tion of domestic wool from the piers of 
water carriers at Boston, Mass., to ware- 
houses in the Boston switching district. 
The decision in Ex Parte MC-25 found 
that the terminal transportation of the 
wool, originating at points outside Massa- 
chusetts, was in interstate commerce; but 
that such transportation was exempt from 
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Part II in instances where the tariffs of 
the water carriers on file with the commis- 
sion provide for warehouse delivery. And 
in all other instances the transportation, 
being within a municipal zone, is exempt, 
except as to qualifications and maximum 
hours of service of employees and safety 
of operation or standards of equipment. 

Another finding is that the rates, rules, 
regulations and practices of respondent mo- 
tor and water carriers applicable to the 
transportation of the wool are not in vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Motor Car- 
rier Act. 


I. C. C. Again Delays Crack-Down 
on Forwarder-Truck Joint Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed from October 31 un- 
til December 11 the effective date of its 
outstanding orders which require the dis- 
continuance of joint-rate arrangements be- 
tween forwarders and motor carriers. The 
orders are in Ex Parte No. MC-31, Tariffs 
of Forwarding Companies, and MC-2200 
which involves tariffs of Acme Fast 
Freight; petitions seeking the postpone- 
ments were noted in the Railway Age of 
October 26, page 600. 


I. C. C. Issues Regulations for 
Merger Applications 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued regulations governing the filing 
of applications for mergers and trackage 
rights in conformity with provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1940. The new 
regulations, which are similar to those now 
in effect, apply to railroads and water car- 
riers, and are issued under authority of 
section 5 (2) of the new Act, which gives 
the commission the power to pass on the 
mergers of railroads, motor carriers, and 
water carriers. It is understood that a 
similar announcement regarding motor car- 
riers will be forthcoming in the near 
future. 


Date for Minimum Wage Argument 
is Set 


Oral argument on the recommended es- 
tablishment of a 36 cents-an-hour minimum 
wage for the Class I railroads and a 33 
cent minimum for the short line roads 
will be heard by Colonel Philip B. Fleming, 
administrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, United States Department of Labor, 
at 10:00 am., November 25, at the Hotel 
Raleigh in Washington, D. C. 

The announcement of the argument states 
that participation will be limited to those 
who entered appearances at the hearings on 
the recommendations held on September 23 
and 24 in Washington before Henry T. 
Hunt, principal hearings examiner of the 
Division. Notices of intention to appear at 
the oral argument before the Administrator 
must be filed with the Division on or before 
November 18, while written briefs will be 
received if filed on or before the same 
date. 

Counsel for the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railroad and Motor 
Coach Employees of America has writ- 
ten the Administration to the effect that the 
Association filed an appearance in oppo- 
sition to the recommended minimum wages 
because they were considered too low. At 
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the hearing before Examiner Hunt the As- 
sociation did not ask to have the recom- 
mendations set aside. 


Union’s Plan for Reorganization 
Rejected by Mexican Government 


A reorganization plan formulated by the 
Union of Railroad Workers of Mexico 
has been rejected by the Mexican govern- 
ment because proposed economies of 8,- 
000,000 pesos do not meet the immediate 
financial needs of the railroads. A counter- 
proposal has been made by the government 
as follows: 

1. Immediate reduction of salaries to 
the basis of May, 1938, when the Workers 
Administration was created. 

2. The government is willing to return 
a tax of 5.64 per cent of gross earnings to 
the Union providing it is used to acquire 
new equipment. The tax amounts to ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 pesos a year. 

3. The establishment of technical com- 
mittees, with the intervention of the 
government when necessary, to study ways 
of bringing about greater operating ef- 
ficiency and increased earnings. The com- 
mittee will study possible revisions of 
labor contracts, tariffs, the co-ordination 
of the government’s highway policy with 
the railroads and administration problems. 
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The government has taken the position 
that if the Workers Administration es- 
tablishes a sound financial position, im- 
proves operating efficiency and reestablishes 
discipline, the government will be able to 
obtain foreign credit for the development 
of a large rehabilitation program. 


Trucking Combine Seeks Right to 
Issue Securities 


The Transport Company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue 110,000 shares of six 
per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
1,116,667 shares of common stock, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to acquire the stock of 
certain trucking corporations and to pro- 
vide for working capital. As reported in 
last week’s issue, J. Edward Davey, chief 
of the Bureau of Motor Carriers’ Section 
of Finance, recommended that the com- 
mission grant the major part of this com- 


_ pany’s application to acquire several truck- 


ing companies operating along the Atlantic 
seaboard from Massachusetts to Florida 
and into Ohio, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Alabama. 

In his recommended report, Mr. Davey 


suggested that the exercise of authority | 


proposed to be granted by him should be 
conditioned upon the applicant’s first se- 





Sessions devoted to major addresses 
by representatives of shippers, railroad 
investors and agricultural interests, and 
a symposium on how railroad service 
may be further improved will comprise 
the program for the first open meeting 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads to be held on November 13 and 
14 at the Biltmore Hotel, New York. 

With A. A. R. President J. J. Pelley 
in the chair November 13’s forenoon 
session will be called to order at 10 
o’clock. Addresses scheduled for this 
session will be delivered by John A. 
Stevenson, president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
chairman of the Life Insurance Insti- 
tute, who will discuss the railroad situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the in- 
vestor; Donald Kirkpatrick, general 
counsel of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, who will speak on the 
railroads and agriculture; and J. E. 
Bryan, president of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, who will talk 
about the railroad situation from the 
standpoint of the shipper. 

There will be no speeches at Novem- 
ber 13’s luncheon, and on the afternoon 
of that day the A. A. R. member roads 
will meet in a closed executive session. 
At the dinner on the evening of the 
13th, the speakers will be Representa- 
tives Clarence F. Lea, Democrat of 
California, and Charles A. Wolverton, 
Republican of New Jersey, respectively, 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the House of Representatives com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 





A. A. R. Open-Meeting Program Provides Addresses 
and Symposium on Railway Service 


merce. Mr. Pelley will preside at the 
dinner session, and R. V. Fletcher, 
A. A. R. vice-president and general 
counsel, will be toastmaster. 

The meeting will close with Novem- 
ber 14’s forenoon session at which the 
aforementioned symposium on railroad 
service and how it may be further im- 
proved will be held. The symposium 
will consist of a series of six 15-minute 
talks as follows: From the viewpoint 
of a railroad president, by E. E. Norris, 
president of the Southern; from the 
viewpoint of a railroad labor executive, 
by J. A. Phillips, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association; 
from the viewpoint of a railroad traffic 
officer, by J. T. Saunders, vice-president 
of the Southern Pacific; from the 
viewpoint of a railroad operating of- 
ficer, by R. H. Smith, vice-president 
and general manager of the Norfolk & 
Western; from the viewpoint of a rail- 
road general counsel, by Jacob Aronson, 
vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral; from the viewpoint of a shipper, 
by Charles Donley, president of the 
National Association of Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards. A. A. R. Vice-President 
and General Counsel Fletcher will pre- 
sent a summation of the symposium dis- 
cussions and make the meeting’s clos- 
ing address. 

The close of the A.A.R. program on 
the forenoon of the 14th will leave 
those attending free in time to be 
present also at the N. I. T. League 
luncheon on that day. Also, they will 
be on hand for the Railway Business 
Association dinner that evening. 
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curing the requisite authority for financing 
the transactions involved, and he went on 
to say that “Nothing herein is to be con- 
strued as an expression of opinion on is- 
sues which may arise in connection with 
applications which may be filed under sec- 
tion 214 with reference to financing. . .” 

The petition estimated that the new com- 
pany would have net proceeds from the 
stock issue of $25,950,000, the face amount 
of the stock being $26,000,000; $50,000 was 
allocated for expenses. 


Railway Labor Still Opposes St. 
Lawrence Project 


“The Standard Railroad Labor Organi- 
zations will continue to vigorously oppose 
the development of the St. Lawrence for 
either power or transportation, or both,” 
says an item in the October 29 issue of 
“Labor,” organ of the railway unions. 
Grand Chief Engineer Alvanley Johnston 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers has been selected by the Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Association “to look after 
the rail workers’ interests in this matter.” 
As noted in the Railway Age of October 
26, page 599, President Roosevelt is now 
pressing forward with his plan to develop 
additional power facilities on the St. Law- 
rence as a national defense project, and he 
has allocated $1,000,000 from his special 
defense fund for preliminary work in that 
connection. 

“The union chiefs,” according to the 
“Labor” article, “take the position that, 
while the Administration is now pushing 
the proposal as a power project, the seaway 
feature could be readily added, and the 
country would find itself committed to the 
expenditure of at least $300,000,000 to con- 
struct transportation facilities which are 
not needed, but which would drastically 
curtail the business of the railroads.” Mr. 
Johnston, who will cooperate “with other 
opponents of the project,” has accumulated 
“an immense amount of data showing that 
the undertaking is not economically sound.” 


I. C. C. Orders Filing of Contracts 
for Protective Services 


Acting under that provision of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 which gives it 
regulatory authority over contracts for 
protective service against heat and cold, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 3, has called upon railroads and ex- 
press companies to file copies of all such 
contracts or agreements. The commission’s 
increased authority in this connection came 
in that provision of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 which amended paragraph 14 
of the Interstate Commerce Act’s section 1 
so as to make it unlawful for any railroad 
or express company to enter any contract 
for the furnishing of protective service, or 
to continue after April 1, 1941, as a party 
to any such existing contract unless the 
arrangements are approved by the com- 
misison. : 

The order calling for the filing of the 
contracts was issued in a_ proceeding 
docketed as Ex Parte No. 137, Contracts 
for Protective Services. It requires the 
filing by December 1 of copies of all cur- 
rently operative contracts, agreements oF 
written arrangements. Any unwritten con- 
tract, agreement or arrangement must be 
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covered by a written contract which is also 
to be filed. On or before March 15, 1941, 
the respondent railroads and express com- 
panies must inform the commission in writ- 
ing which of the foregoing contracts or 
other writings are to remain in effect on 
and after April 1, 1941. Likewise any and 
all amendments to contracts must be filed 
on or before next March 15. 


Men’s Wear Shippers Prefer Rail- 
way Express for Speed and Service 


Some 69 per cent of manufacturers and 
retailers of men’s wear specify Railway 
Express most frequently for shipping pur- 
poses when “rush handling” is required, 
according to replies to a survey made re- 
cently by the Marketing Research depart- 
ment of Fairchild Publications, New York. 
The survey shows that 69.5 per cent of 
manufacturers and 69.4 per cent of retailers 
who indicate preference specify Railway 
Express when rush shipments are to be 
made. Some 3.4 per cent of the manufac- 
turers and 9.7 per cent of the retailers 
specify railroad freight most frequently, 
while about 20.3 per cent and 5.6 per cent 
of the retailers route by motor freight. 

Replies from organizations covered by 
the survey indicating the portion of all 
shipments sent by the various transporta- 
tion agencies break down as follows: 


Manu- 
facturers 


Shipping Methods 1939 1940 1939 1940 
Freight, Railroad.. 28.9 29.4 33.2 J36 
Motor Freight ... 28.0 29.4 22.9 22.5 
Parcel Post ..... 19 18.7 18.2 18.1 
Railway Express.. 23.4 22.5 25.6 25.6 
Airplane ..ccccee aa aes 2 


Retailers 


N 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Asked to state preference for shipping 
method for rush shipments questionnees re- 
plied as followed: 


Manu- : 
Shipping Methods facturers Retailers 
Freight, Railroad ....... wa 10.8 
Motor Freight .......... 20.0 9.5 
Paneer EO cccccesesacce 8.6 24.3 
Railway Express .....-.. 85.7 79.7 
RIDIRNE: acess ece ccc nece wa 2.7 


These totals exceed 100 per cent inas- 
much as certain organizations indicated 
more than one shipping method. 


Club Meetings 


The Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., will 
hold its annual meeting on November 4 
at the Robert Treat hotel at 6:30 p. m. 
The program comprises a dinner (free to 
members holding 1940 membership cards), 
installation of officers and entertainment. 

The New Jersey Industrial Traffic 
League will hold its 19th annual dinner on 
November 28 at the Robert Treat hotel, 
Newark, N. J. 

A forum conducted by representatives of 
shippers and carriers on the subject of pro- 
posed unification of motor carrier rates in 
trunk line territory has been arranged for 
the next meeting of the Transportation 
Club of the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce on November 18, at 8 p. m. 
Analysis of findings and order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 
MC-20 will be presented. Discussion is 
invited. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting on November 18 at the Wind- 
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sor hotel, Montreal, Que., at 8:15 p. m. 
At that time L. Adams, vice-president, and 
F. C. Hasse, general manager, of the Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Company, Chicago, 
will present papers, illustrated by films, 
entitled “Unionmelt Welding—a New Au- 
tomatic Welding Process Speeds Locomo- 
tive and Car Construction” and “The Butt 
Welding of Rails by the Pressure Meth- 
od,” respectively. 

The Traffic Club of Washington, D. C., 
has set February 13, 1941, as the date for 
its annual banquet to be held at the May- 
flower Hotel in that city. 


British Roads Get Six P. C. Fare 
Boost 


Fares on the main-line British railroads 
will be increased by 6 per cent effective 
December 1, according to a recent message 
by Minister of Transport Moore-Brabazon 
to the House of Commons. A consultative 
committee opened public hearings on Au- 
gust 26 to consider proposals of the Rail- 
way Executive committee to increase rates 
6.8 per cent; apparently the government has 
granted all but the fractional element of 
the request. The new rate is expected to 
yield approximately $184,000,000 per an- 
num to balance a like increase in operating 
expenses. Following a recommendation of 
the Consultative committee, no increase will 
be made in rates for commuters’ or work- 
men’s tickets. The 6 per cent increase is 
in addition to an increase of 10 per cent 
in fares and freight rates authorized last 
May. 

According to an announcement of the 
Ministry of Transport dated October 5, Sir 
John Reith, who was succeeded as Minister 
of Transport on that date by Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, had as 
his last duty in that post and interview 
with the representatives of the London La- 
bor Party, the London Trades Council and 
the Joint Committee of the London Co- 
operative Societies, who expressed views 
of their respective organizations on the 
financial agreement between the government 
and the railway companies and urged that 
no action be taken which would result in 
an increase in the cost of traveling affect- 
ing members of their organizations. 


Shippers and Railroads Undertake 
New Furniture Damage Study 


A study to ascertain the kind, nature and 
location of the damage to each piece of 
furniture shipped, in order to determine 
the cause, is being undertaken by shippers 
and the Freight Claim division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, following 
the success of a similar study of damage 
to enameled stoves and ranges. The main 
feature of the study is a coupon, in dupli- 
cate form, which simplifies the reporting 
by the agent or consignee. Pictures of 
eight types of furniture and a list of types 
of containers and causes of damage are 
shown on the coupon, so arranged that a 
check mark will provide accurate and spe- 
cific data. 

Under the procedure of the study, con- 
signees and agents are to fill in the coupon 
and mail it to the secretary of the division. 
When a sufficient number of coupons have 
been accumulated, they will be analyzed 
and the results sent to railroads, shippers, 
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package engineers and others interested. 
At the same time, shippers are being en- 
couraged to use coupons for their own 
benefit so that when a new model is 
shipped, the shipper can at once determine 
its condition upon arrival and take cor- 
rective measures. 

In the study of damage to enameled 
stoves and ranges much valuable informa- 
tion was uncovered, the most important of 
which was the disclosure that manufactur- 
ing processes of long standing often con- 
tribute to damage in transit. As a result 
of the study, several manufacturing proc- 
esses were changed, containers re-designed 
and handling methods perfected. 


Budd Analyzes Florida Streamliner 
Business 

Supplementing an analysis of the possi- 
bilities of streamlined trains throughout the 
country published last Spring (see the 
Railway Age for May 11, page 829) the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
has just issued a 100-page volume of the 
same character describing the operations 
and traffic results of streamliners to and 
within Florida which the Seaboard Air 
Line, Atlantic Coast Line and Florida East 
Coast have placed in service since Febru- 
ary, 1939. A number of introductory pages 
reproduce advertisements by railroads and 
Florida civic organizations, while others 
show an array of press notices on the new 
services. 

For each of the three railroads there is 
then presented a brief pictorial history, 
scenes of the new passenger equipment and 
of inaugural celebrations and a complete 
set of floor plans. Traffic figures for the 
Seaboard for the period February 2, 1939, 
to June 20, 1940, inclusive, show a total 
passenger list of 177,836; revenues of $1,- 
617,049 (south of Richmond, Va., only) 
and an average of 283 Silver Meteor pas- 
sengers per trip. Figures for the East 
Coast show a 42 per cent increase in the 
number of passengers carried the first half 
of 1940 over the same period of 1939. On 
this road passenger revenues are 62 per 
cent of total freight receipts. Against a 
seasonal trend the F. E. C. carried 59 per 
cent more passengers in August, 1940, than 
in January, 1940 (before establishment of 
streamlined service). Local coach tickets 
sold at principal on-line stations this year 
show gains as high as 1225 per cent over 
corresponding months of 1939, 


A. R. D. A. Holds Annual Meeting 
in Washington 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
American Railway Development Associa- 
tion was held in Washington, D. C., on 
October 24, 25, and 26. Among the speak- 
ers addressing the sessions of the meeting 
were J. J. Pelley, president of the ‘Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; Robert S. 
Henry, assistant to the president of the 
A. A. R.; J. M. Souby, assistant general 
counsel of the A. A. R.; and John W. 
Mitchell, associate physiologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s 
Beltsville, Md., experimental station. 

Mr. Henry told the association that the 
nation’s railroads are ready to meet all 
transportation demands of the national de- 
fense effort because of the many coopera- 
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tive arrangements made to assure use of 
freight cars as “vehicles of transportation, 
not wheeled warehouses.” He went on to 
point out that the delays in unloading cars, 
not operation shortcomings, hampered rail 
transportation during the World War. 

Mr. Pelley spoke extemporaneously on 
the subject of “Trends in Transportation” ; 
while Mr. Souby chose as his theme, “Fed- 
eral Legislation of Concern to Railroads.” 
Mr. Mitchell presented an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Growth Regulators and Plants.” 

New officers elected at the meeting were: 
President, John W. Haw, director depart- 
ment of agricultural development, North- 
ern Pacific; first vice-president, J. M. 
Hurley, agricultural and industrial agent, 
New York, Ontario & Western; second 
vice-president, Earle G. Reed, supervisor 
agricultural and industrial development, 
Department of Traffic, Union Pacific; and 
secretary-treasurer, George E. Smith, in- 
dustrial agent, New York Central. 


Gulf Coast Special of G. M. & O. 
Streamlined 


The Gulf Coast Special operated by the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Mobile, Ala., became a Diesel- 
electric streamlined train on October 27. 
At the same time, its schedule was cut from 
18%8 hr. southbound and 20% hr. north- 
bound to 17% hr. southbound and 17% hr. 
northbound, and its name was changed to 
the Gulf Coast Rebel. Each of the two 
units comprising the train will consist of a 
new Diesel-electric locomotive and rebuilt 
railroad and Pullman cars. Lunch counter 
‘ and table facilities have been incorporated 
in the dining car. 

While the train provides service into and 
out of St. Louis, its terminus is Friendly 
avenue in East St. Louis, passengers from 
and to East St. Louis and St. Louis being 
handled on Greyhound buses. Through 
northbound passenger business is carried 
by taxicab from Friendly avenue to St. 
Louis Union station. Southbound through 
traffic is handled by taxicab from St. Louis 
Union station to the St. Louis Greyhound 
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terminal or from the Union Station to 
Friendly avenue. 

Buses leave the St. Louis Greyhound 
terminal at 5:15 p. m. and East St. Louis 
at 5:20 p. m., and the train leaves Friendly 
avenue at 5:40 p. m., and arrives in Mobile 
at 10:30 a. m. the next morning. Return- 
ing the train leaves Mobile at 3:15 p. m. 
and arrives at Friendly avenue at 8:05 a. 
m., and buses arrive at East St. Louis at 
8:20 a. m., and St. Louis Greyhound ter- 
mjnal at 8:25 a. m. Under the new plan 
of operation, the train does not enter the 
station at Cairo, Ill. Bus service is pro- 
vided between it and the train stop at 
North Cairo. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 26 totaled 837,651 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 31. This was an in- 
crease of 23,742 cars, or 2.9 per cent, over 
the previous week, an increase of 8,293 
cars, or one per cent, over the correspond- 
ing week in 1939, and an increase of 129,- 
061 cars, or 18.2 per cent, over the same 
week in 1938. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended Oc- 
tober 19 totaled 813,909 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, October 19 








Districts 1940 1939 1938 
BAStEtn 66.0566. 161,564 173,421 141,317 
Allegheny ..... 165,627 172,261 123,777 
Pocahontas .... 46,416 57,274 51,239 
Southern ..... 112,073 119,055 103,857 
Northwestern .. 139,565 435,737 101,022 
Central Western 131,288 138,555 129,567 
Southwestern .. 57,376 59,986 54,505 
Total Western 

Districts Lae 328,229 334,278 285,094 
Total All Roads 813,909 856,289 705,284 

Commodities : 

Grain and grain 

products .... 36,742 44,578 46,496 
Live stock .... 22,359 21,581 21,305 
ROA ecto e's: ans ors 120,689 165,236 127,625 
oo ere 11,699 11,620 5,722 
Forest products 41,412 39,231 32,446 

TO) Step om ewieee 69,728 62,533 28,064 





November 2, 1940 





Merchandise l.c.l. 158,789 160,298 159,438 
Miscellaneous. 352,491 351,212 284,188 
October 19 ... 813,909 856,289 705,284 
October 12 .. 811,906 839,952 726,142 
October 5.... 805,986 830,102 702,616 
ent. 2B vcs 822,434 829,696 696,908 
Bent, 2s acces 813,329 809,752 669,704 





Cumulative Total, 
42 Weeks ... 29,017,628 26,812,287 24,273,197 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 

ended October 19 (the week containing a 

holiday) were 58,931, as compared to 64,522 

in the previous week and 62,345 a year ago, 

according to the compilation of the Do- 


minion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


Oct: 19, 70940: o osce es 58,931 26,305 
Oye ae AS Cr: | aa 64,522 25,217 
Oct. 5, 1940 ei. cscce 63,578 26,132 
Oct, 21,1989... .3 canes 62,345 27,166 
Cumulative Total for Canada: 
Oct. 19° 1940) 2. acaies 2,232,301 1,028,763 
Wet. 21 1989: 5. cas 65: 2,021,996 885,323 
Oct: 22, 1938: co60c ee 1,967,156 853,911 


September Locomotive Shipments 


September shipments of railroad loco- 
motives totaled 46 as compared with 55 in 
August and 35 in September, 1939, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of the Census from 
the country’s builders. Shipments for this 
year’s first nine months totaled 374 loco- 
motives as compared with 356 during the 
first three-fourths of last year. Unfilled 
orders at the end of September totaled 272 
locomotives as compared with 277 at the 
close of August and 136 as of September 
30, 1939, 

The aforementioned 55 locomotives 
shipped in September include 38 Diesel- 
electrics and two of the gasoline-electric 
or gasoline-mechanical type for domestic 
service and six steam for export. The 
breakdown of the shipments during this 
year’s first nine months was 41 steam, 
280 Diesel-electrics and 14 of other types 
for domestic service and 39 steam for ex- 
port. The 272 locomotives involved in the 
unfilled orders as of September 30 included 
126 steam, 121 Diesel-electrics and four of 
other types for domestic service, and 18 
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steam, two Diesel-electrics and one other 
for export. 

Data supplied by the Car Service Di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads on locomotive building in rail- 
road shops show that three locomotives (all 
steam) were thus built in September, the 
same as in September, 1939. During this 
year’s first nine months railroad shops 
built 56 locomotives (36 steam and 20 
electrics) as compared with 36 (19 steam 
and 17 electrics) during the first three- 
fourths of 1939. As of October 1, there 
were on order in railroad shops 26 loco- 
motives, including 12 steam and 14 “gas or 
Diesel.” 


September Truck Freight Below 
Last Year 


The volume of revenue freight transport- 
ed by motor truck during September, while 
larger than in any other month this year, 
was 1.3 per cent under the September, 1939, 
figure, according to tonnage reports com- 
piled by the American Trucking Associa- 
tions. Comparable reports were received 
from 202 motor carriers in 38 states and 
the District of Columbia; the reporting 
carriers transported an aggregate of 1,267,- 


-929 tons in September, as against 1,243,714 


tons in August, and 1,283,937 tons in Sep- 
tember, 1939. The A. T. A. index figure, 
based on the 1936 monthly average tonnage 
as 100, stood at 141.77 for September, as 
compared with August’s 139.82, and Sep- 
tember, 1939’s 143.56. 

Approximately 72 per cent of all the 
freight transported during the month was 
reported by carriers of “general merchan- 
dise.” The volume of general merchandise 
carried increased 2.7 per cent over August, 
but decreased 3.8 per cent under September 
of last year. Transporters of petroleum 
products, accounting for slightly more than 
13 per cent of the total tonnage reported, 
showed a decrease of 4.8 per cent in Sep- 
tember, as compared with August, but their 
volume represented an increase of 23.4 per 
cent over September of last year. Move- 
ment of new automobiles and trucks, con- 
stituting about 6 per cent of the total ton- 
nage, increased 42.6 per cent over August, 
but represented a 21 per cent decrease un- 
der movements of September, 1939. The 
increase over August in this class was at- 
tributed to heavy movement of new 1941 
models. Iron and steel products repre- 
sented 5 per cent of the total reported ton- 
nage. The volume of these commodities 
increased 7.3 per cent over August and 31.7 
per cent over September, 1939. 

Four per cent of the total tonnage re- 
ported was miscellaneous commodities, in- 
cluding tobacco, textile products, bottles, 
building materials, coal, cement and house- 
hold goods. Tonnage in this class de- 
creased 3.1 per cent under August, and 24 
per cent under September of last year. 


A. T. A. Annual Meeting 


“Plans for meshing the vast facilities of 
the nation’s trucking industry into the ma- 
chinery of national defense will highlight 
the seventh annual convention of American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., in Los Ange- 
les, Calif., November 10 to 14,” said a re- 
cent A. T. A. announcement. 

“A tentative plan drawn up by A. T. A. 
for mobilization of equipment in the event 
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of an emergency is expected to be a major 
topic,” the announcement added. “Under 
this plan, hundreds of trucks could be mob- 
ilized within a few hours at any one point.” 

The keynote address at the convention 
will be delivered by Frederick C. Horner, 
assistant to the Chairman of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, and an advisor to Ralph 
Budd, head of the Transportation Section 
of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. Mr. Horner will speak on “Mo- 
tor Transportation and National Defense.” 
“Trade barriers and their effect on high- 
way transportation” will be the subject of 
an address by Paul T. Truitt, of the Com- 
merce Department; Mr. Truitt is chairman 
of the Federal Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Trade Barriers. “This address, too,” 
says A. T. A., “is expected to touch on the 
vital defense angle, particularly in view of 
the fact that the trucking industry has 
warned that any obstructions impeding the 
free flow of goods between the states seri- 
ously may hamper the preparedness pro- 
gram.” 

Several other addresses will be delivered, 
and safety will be another major subject 
considered. Finals in the National Truck 
Driving Championship will be held No- 
vember 13, with about 50 drivers, winners 
of state truck driving rodeos, competing. 

Another feature, not held in previous 
conventions, will be a discussion by the 
wives of the attending truck operators of 
their part in the activities of the industry. 
Several women executives of trucking com- 
panies will participate in this conference. 

Advance reservations are near the 1,000 
mark, according to the announcement which 
adds that “a total of about 2,000 trucking 
company officials are expected to attend.” 


A. A. R. Directors’ Meeting 


Directors of the Association of American 
Railroads, holding their regular monthly 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on October 
25, discussed the equipment situation and 
considered various internal matters such 
as the Association’s budget recommenda- 
tions which will be submitted to member 
roads at the November 13 meeting in New 
York. Also, the board received the an- 
nual reports of the various A. A. R. de- 
partments which are likewise to be sub- 
mitted to the member roads. 

In their discussion of the equipment sit- 
uation the directors had before them data 
showing that on October 1 the railroads 
had 1,510,476 serviceable cars, an increase 
of 61,468 over the 1,449,008 serviceable on 
October 1, 1939. The increase was due en- 
tirely to the reduction of 63,826 in the 
number of bad order cars; since the total 
ownership was 2,358 cars less on October 
1, 1940, than on October 1, 1939. Mean- 
while the car surplus as of October 1 was 
reported as 74,977 cars, an increase of 
4,806 cars over the comparable figure for 
October 1, 1939; and on October 1, 1940, 
there were on order 16,892 freight cars and 
215 locomotives. The aforementioned Oc- 
tober 1 serviceable ownership of 1,510,476 
cars was 11,491 cars less than was indi- 
cated in a survey last July which esti- 
mated that the October 1 serviceable own- 
ership would be 1,521,967 cars. 

With respect to the heavy demand for 
box cars, it is understood that the directors 
were shown indications of some easing in 
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certain sections; while the Car Service 
Division has taken all necessary action to 
assure a supply where heavy demands per- 
sist. The situation continues “rather tight” 
on gondolas for coal loading, but there has 
been no shortage reported, and the October 
1 open-top surplus figure of 24,083 cars 
compared with October 1, 1939’s 16,091. 
Moreover, there has been “a most excellent 
response” from shippers to the recent ap- 
peal for assistance in attaining efficient car 
utilization. 


Head-End Crew Killed When 
A. C. L. Train Derailed 


The Atlantic Coast Line’s Tampa Spe- 
cial, northbound, was derailed near Lake 
Alfred, Fla., (156 miles east of Tampa) 
at about 2:30 p. m. October 30, caus- 
ing the death of the engineer and two 
firemen. It is reported that no serious in- 
juries were sustained by passengers. The 
locomotive and first three head-end cars 
of the nine-car train overturned, while the 
fourth head-end car and one passenger car 
were derailed. 


I. C. C. Holds Conferences on 
Class Rate Investigation 


A series of informal conferences with 
shippers, railroads, water carriers and 
truckers to determine the limits of a pro- 
posed class rate investigation was opened 
at Chicago on October 28 by Commission- 
ers Clyde B. Aitchison, J. H. Alldredge 
and Walter M. Splawn of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. No testimony is 
being taken. On the first day the commis- 
sion propounded a list of questions to de- 
velop the viewpoint of interested parties. 
These were as follows: 

Shall one or two class rate scales be 
provided for carload and 1. c. 1. traffic? 

Shall class-rate treatment be regional or 
nationwide? To what extent shall re- 
gional rate differences be reflected in the 
rate scales? 

: Shall there be a basis for the construc- 
tion of inter-territorial scales? 

Shall the existing distinction between 
carload and less-than-carlot traffic be re- 
placed by some other, such as carload and 
merchandise? If the latter, where shall 
the distinction be made? 

Shall the discussions weigh the propri- 
ety of quantity class rates above or below 
the carload rate minima, or of class rates 
varying with quantity, weight, space occu- 
pied or revenue derived? 

Shall quantity rates be standardized, if 
recognized, and given some degree of uni- 
formity throughout the territories, and 
shall they be considered as within the field 
of classification or commodity-rate-mak- 
ing? If they are to bé treated as matters 
of classification, shall they be treated by 
specific rule providing for an adjustment 
of the basic rate, according to the quantity 
shipped? What principles should govern 
the gradation of the quantities and rates 
in such cases? 

J. V. Norman of the Southern Gover- 
nors Freight Rate Conference expressed 
the opinion that a traffic study should be 
made before the hearings and that the I. 
C. C. should make actual traffic rate tests. 
A proposed test of rail and truck traffic 
was opposed by railroad representatives, 
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and approved by truck line spokesmen 
while shippers were divided. 

On the second and concluding day, ship- 
pers presented a statement asking that the 
present phase of the irivestigation be con- 
fined to 1. c. 1. rates. The statement stressed 
the difference, from a transportation view- 
point, between carload and 1. c. 1. traffic. 

The shippers also questioned a contention 
that carload rates should be related to mer- 
chandise rates. They also opposed a sug- 
gestion that the I. C. C. prepare a uniform 
classification and a uniform rate scale prior 
to the hearings and that it should employ 
these as the basis of a show-cause order. 


Hits Attempts to Make Highways 
and Waterways “Defense” Projects 


The railroads’ response to the national 


defense program at a time when efforts of 


others were directed to using “the present 
emergency as an excuse to siphon off bil- 
lions of tax dollars into super-highways 
and needless channels down every trickle 
of a waterway,” has presented to E. E. 
Norris, president of the Southern, “a con- 
trast that should sharpen the appreciation 
of every loyal American for these railroads 
of ours.” Mr. Norris spoke in that con- 
nection before the Atlanta (Ga.) Rotary 
Club on October 28 after having devoted 
a major part of the address to an appraisal 
of the Southern’s value to the state of 
Georgia. 

In the latter connection Mr. Norris em- 
ployed a “net cost” formula, the “net cost” 
being what persons in Georgia paid to the 
Southern in 1939, less what the road spent 
in Georgia for materials, supplies, taxes 
and payrolls. On this basis the “net cost” 
was 27 cents out of every dollar of gross 
revenue. Thus for a dollar net the people 
of Georgia “shipped 30 tons of freight a 
distance of 100 miles”; and “for a dollar 
net you traveled 119 miles.” But, Mr. Nor- 
ris added, “don’t think that this 27 cents is 
the Southern Railway’s profit from its 
Georgia operations—payrolls, taxes and 
purchases are only part of the cost of run- 
ning a railroad.” “This,” Mr. Norris also 
observed, “is truly ‘cheap transportation’— 
so cheap that I would be willing to chal- 
lenge any form of transportation to meet it 
by similar calculations of net figures. 

Further along in his aforementioned re- 
marks about the railroad response in the 
national defense emergency, Mr. Norris 
said: “We find national defense being used 
as a cloak to cover attacks on the right of 
the sovereign state to limit the size and 
weight of motor vehicles that pound its 
roads to dust; to tax, as it taxes its own 
business men, those who use the state’s 
roads and streets for private profit; to 
equalize by law the competition between 
these outsiders and the state’s own citizens 
engaged in comparable pursuits within its 
borders.” 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Norris put it: “There 
is proof of the railroads’ proud boast that 
they stand squarely on their own feet and 
pay all their own way—in the traditional 
American, democratic way. Instead of 
running to the government for help, your 
railroads helped themselves first. Now 
they ask simply for more business on merit; 
more business to enable them to improve 
further their facilities and enlarge further 
their capacity; more business to make pos- 
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sible continued preparedness for any emer- 


gency that may arise.” Previously, the 
president of the Southern had pointed out 
how the railroads have been buying, re- 
building and repairing cars and locomo- 
tives; enlarging and improving their ter- 


-minals ; and checking and rechecking every 


detail of their operations. “They mobilized 
and organized to do their full part in the 
defense of the American way of life,” he 
added. 


More Reports on Motor Vehicle Size 
and Weight Study 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week made public two more prelimi- 
nary reports which have been prepared by 
members of the staff of the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers from material gathered in 
the Ex Parte No. MC-15 investigation of 
the need for federal regulation of sizes 
and weights of motor vehicles. The pres- 
ent documents, labeled Report No. 4 and 
Report No. 5, were promised when the 
first three were made public a couple of 
months ago, as noted in the Railway Age 
of September 7, page 337. 

Last week the commission postponed 
from November 10 until November 25 the 
deadline date for the filing of statements 
of comment and criticism on these prelimi- 
nary reports. As has been pointed out in 
previous references to this probe, the man- 
date to make the investigation came in the 
Motor Carrier Act; but the anxious truck 
and highway interests had inserted into the 
Transportation Act of 1940 a provision 
authorizing and directing the commission 
to expedite the matter. The preliminary 
reports have been compiled under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. C. S. Morgan and 
H. H. Kelly of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers’ staff. 

Report No. 4 is entitled “Bridge and 
Road Facilities in Relation to Vehicle 
Characteristics.” It is a 56-page docu- 
ment, prepared “in large part by Warner 
Tufts”; and “acknowledgment is made of 
the assistance on certain technical points 
given by the Public Roads Administration, 
but that agency is not necessarily to be 
considered as in agreement with all phases 
of the analysis.” Data as to the physical 
characteristics of existing bridges and roads 
came from the Highway Planning Surveys 
and other files of P. R. A. 

Report No. 5—Legal Aspects of Federal 
Regulation of the Sjzes and Weights of 
Motor Vehicles—is a 31-page document. Its 
discussions lead the authors (“members of 
the staff of the Bureau of Motor Carri- 
ers”) to the following conclusions: “If 
need exists for federal regulation of sizes 
and weights, Congress possesses power un- 
der the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion to enact legislation providing for rea- 
sonable regulation. It is within the power 
of Congress to authorize the administrative 
body or bodies charged with the enforce- 
ment and administration of the law to ex- 
empt from its application some of the fa- 
cilities or roads otherwise subject to the 
provisions of the act, and such facilities 
and roads so exempt are subject to the 
regulation of the state in which they lie.” 

The notice from I. C. C. Secretary Bar- 
tel which has been attached to each of the 
preliminary reports states that they have 
not been officially considered by the com- 
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mission. The general notice issued when 
the first three reports were made public 
stated that Report No. 5 would be an ex- 
ception to the rule that persons participat- 
ing in the preparation of the reports would 
be available for examination in the event 
the commission decides to hold hearings in 
the proceeding. 


How a Municipal Transport 


Company Competes with 
Private Capital 


The voters of the state of Michigan will 
consider on November 5 a state-wide ref-. 
erendum which, if put through, will pre- 
vent the municipally-owned Detroit Street 
Railways from operating buses on the pub- 
lic highways beyond the limits of Detroit 
exempt from state regulation, safety regu- 
lations and normal fees and taxes. The 
Detroit Street Railways has for some time 
sought to operate its buses outside the cor- 
porate limits of the city under such exemp- 
tions. An amendment to the present state 
laws passed by the last legislature prevents 
its so doing. State voters have the chance 
on Election Day to nail that bar fast. 

A six-page pamphlet which is being dis- 
tributed by opponents of the operations 
now being carried on by the Detroit Rail- 
ways—including privately-owned motor bus. 
companies operating in territory near De- 
troit—gives short shrift to the charge of 
the Detroit Street Railways and the mayor 
of the city that the law is a blow to mu- 
nicipal ownership and a “deep, dark plot 
on the part of privately-owned motor buses 
to seize the Detroit Street Railways,” by 
answering that “as a matter of plain fact’ 
it is simply an amendment making more 
clear the intent of the legislature in a law 
that has been on the books for many years. 
to put all common carriers using state high- 
ways under state regulation and taxation, 
and that it has nothing to do with munici- 
pal ownership. The pamphlet asks voters: 
to write “yes” to the amendment to pre- 
vent any class of carrier from using or 
wearing out the highways without con- 
tributing to their construction and main- 
tenance; to prevent the D. S. R. from ac- 
quiring unlimited authority to duplicate ex- 
isting bus lines anywhere in the state re— 
gardless of publie convenience and neces- 
sity or local or state approval and to up-- 
hold the principle that the municipally- 
owned transportation system must pay the 
same taxes and costs of government that 
are paid by any private corporation. 

The pamphlet alleges that at present the 
D. S. R. doesn’t pay state or federal taxes: 
on its present city operations and that if 
it were subjected to the same levies as are 
paid by privately-operated bus companies it 
would pay more than $1,400,000 per annum 
than at present. It also claims that in 
addition the D. S. R. received more than 
$5,000,000 in federal grants in three years. 
Referring to a statement in the pamphlet: 
to the effect that carrying of the amend- 
ment “will be a good start on the tax 
problem” as a possible inconvenience to the 
privately-owned carriers who are backing 
distribution of the pamphlet, W. D. Elder, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., in a letter to the Rail- 
way Age, points out that such companies 
as the Eastern Michigan (Blue Goose 
Lines) are nevertheless backing a principle 
of fairness and equality. He writes: “The 
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funny part of it is if their idea of fairness 
is carried out to its logical conclusion the 
wings of the blue goose might be clipped as 
well as those of the gander. Surely ‘all 
these little fleas have other fleas to bite ’em 
and so on ad infinitum.’ ” 


P. & S. Division Selects Committees 


Twenty-three committees with approxi- 
mately 180 members have been selected to 


prepare reports for the next annual con- 
vention of the Purchases and Stores divi- 
sion, A. A. R. These committees are 
exclusive of the General, Advisory and 
Special Purchasing committees of the Di- 


vision and its regional purchasing and 


stores committees. One new committee has 
been formed to study Diesel engine parts, 
and committee work on highway vehicles, 
shop made materials, fire and safety and 
terminal railway storekeeping has been re- 


vised. The personnel of the new standing 
committees includes 4 new chairmen and 17 


new members. A. C. Mann, vice-president, 
Illinois Central, is chairman of the Divi- 
sion. 

The subject committees and their chair- 
men are as follows: 


Purchasing and Stores Manual: P. L. Gram- 
‘mer, assistant purchasing agent, Penna. 


Material Classification: - G. Roberts, general 


‘storekeeper, C. R. 
Railroad Scrap: 
reclamation, C. 


General ‘Reclamation (Joint — Mechanical 
R. Casey, super- 


and Engineering Divisions): E. 

intendent of reclamation, U. P. 
Material Records — Pricing-Inventory: C. K. 

Reasor, assistant manager of stores, Erie. 

Forest Products: _E. J. Clark, chief lumber 
inspector, C. B. 

Purchasing Department Practices: W. A. Clem, 
purchasing agent, Reading. 

Stationery and Printing: B. B. Melgaard, as- 
sistant to purchasing agent, C. M. St. P. & P. 

Highway Vehicles: C. R. Holmes, general 
storekeeper, A. T. ls 

Shop Made Materials: G. BD. Tombs, division 
storekeeper, I. C. 

Fuel: P. A. Hollar, fuel purchasing agent, 
Penna. 

Fire and ie 
‘keeper, M-K-T 

Handling Facilities: 
storekeeper, I.-G. 

Simplification and "Standardization: A. G. Fol- 
lette, general material supervisor, a ag 

Terminal Railway Storekeeping: N. ee, 
assistant to chief “ee officer, St L.-S. 

Metric System: urtis, chief a 
ing officer, C. M. St. P. A 

Supplies for Dining Cast: J. F. McAlpine, 
assistant purchasing agent, C. B. & Q. 

Engineering Materials: B. T. Adams, district 
storekeeper, I. 

Standard Packages: J. W. Hagerty, assistant 
purchasing agent, Penna. 

Stores Practices and Records: J. S. Genther, 
general storekeeper, L. & E. 

Marking Tools, Materials, ‘Etc.: W. H. Lloyd, 
division storekeeper, C. R. I. 4 

Loss and Damage: J. T. Kelly, general store- 
ae, Cc. M. St. P: & P. 

Diesel Engine Parts: O. L. Browne, assistant 
to purchasing agent, A. C. L. 

Regional Committees : Purchasing. Eastern— 
F. S: as purchasing agent, N. Y. C.; South- 
ern — E. W: Warren, manager purchases and 
stores, Go M. & O.; hae aia W. W W. Kelly, gen- 
eral purchasing agent, ‘A. S. F.; South- 
western—J. H. pene *.o. purchasing 
agent, Mo. Pac.; Far Western—G. M. Betterton, 
purchasing agent, P.; Stores. Eastern—W. 

. Culver, superintendent of stores, C. & O.; 
Southern—C. Murrin, general storekeeper, L. 
& N.; os B, T. Kelly, general storekeeper, 
CMS Southwestern—C. L. Wake- 
man, general storekeeper, Wabash; Far Western 

Gabriel, assistant it purchasing agent and 


H. J. Blum, general store- 


S. P. Warmack, general 


general storekeeper, dD. & W. 
I. C. C. Notice on Water Carrier 
Certificates and Permits 


Advice to water carriers with respect to 
the common-carrier certificate and contract- 
carrier permit provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act’s new Part III is contained 
in a notice issued by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission’s Division 1 on October 
24. After quoting the pertinent provisions 
the notice calls attention to the fact that 
the prohibition against engaging in water 
transportation without a certificate or per- 
mit has no force and effect at least until 
January 1, 1941. 

In the latter connection the commission 
has authority to postpone that date until 
April 1, 1942; but the notice said that a 
postponement is not the present intent of 
the commission, “although it is possible 
that need for such postponement may de- 
velop.” Under the law, as the commission 
points out, a water carrier which is in 
operation on the effective date of the cer- 
tificate and permit provisions may continue 
such operations until its application (which 
must be filed within 120 days) is passed 
upon by the commission. Meanwhile some 
carriers will have “grandfather-clause,” the 
“grandfather” date being January 1, 1940. 

Continuing, the notice states that the 
commission will “in due course” prescribe 
application forms; and carriers in doubt as 
to whether a certificate or permit is re- 
quired for all or any part of their opera- 
tions are advised that they will be able to 
protect all rights by including such opera- 
tions within the applications. In this con- 
nection the commission’s instructions “will 
make it clear that this can be done without 
prejudice to any contention that they may 
wish to make that a certificate or permit 
is not required for such operations.” It 
will also be possible for a water carrier to 
apply for a certificate or a permit in the 
alternative, depending upon whether the 
commission ultimately finds it to be a com- 
mon or contract carrier. 

With respect to the exempt carriers, the 
commission notes that some can acquire 
that status only by action of the commis- 
sion whereas others are specifically ex- 
empted by law. Exemption applications 
for the former will be prescribed “in due 
course,” while those exempted by law are 
told that “it will be helpful in the admin- 
istration of Part III if the commission is 
informed of all situations to which water 
carriers believe that such exemptions ap- 
ply.” Moreover, “for complete protection, 
water carriers believing that their trans- 
portation is in whole or in part exempted 
may desire to file applications . . . without 
prejudice to such claims of exemption.” 


Says Roads Should Be Paid for Use 
of Packing Sheds 


Examiner G. H. Mattingly has recom- 
mended in a proposed report an Interstate 
Commerce Commission finding that the 
failure of railroads, in certain instances, to 
charge any rental, or adequate rental, for 
the use by fruit and vegetable shippers of 
packing sheds in Texas and Louisiana is 
unlawful in violation of section 6(7) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The proposed 
report is in Part VII of the commission’s 
general Ex Parte 104 investigation of 
Practices of Carriers Affecting Operating 
Revenues or Expenses. 

The examiner found it impracticable to 
attempt to prescribe in detail the terms 
under which the railroads should lease the 
facilities running “the entire gamut of 
structures which it is possible to use for 
the preparation of vegetables for shipment, 
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ranging from well-constructed, substantial, 
completely enclosed buildings located in cit- 
ies and towns, to crude uncovered plat- 


forms on country sidings.” Also, the na- 
ture and extent of the use of the facilities 
vary widely. Thus Mr. Mattingly decided 
that all he could do was to lay down cer- 
tain broad, general principles. In doing 
this he had in mind the view of the re- 
spondent railroads that the practices of 
different roads should be uniform -under 
similar circumstances and conditions. That 
result the railroads had said could be 
achieved only under a mandatory order of 
the commission. 

Generally, the examiner said that rents 
in individual producing areas should be 
upon a uniform basis per square foot of 
space occupied, arrived at upon an average 
basis; and that the rents should, so far as 
possible, be sufficient in the aggregate to 
yield a fair return upon the value of the 
facilities plus taxes. Mr. Mattingly would 
have this apply to existing facilities. Where 
new facilities are to be built the rental 
“should not be less than enough fully to 
cover a fair return on the value plus taxes, 
insurance”; and “no such new construction 
should be undertaken unless there is assur- 
ance, with all reasonable certainty, that 
rentals on the basis indicated can and will 
be collected.” 

At this time the examiner would have 
the commission merely call upon the carri- 

s “to put their house in order” with re- 
spect to the rentals; if they fail to do so 
“consideration should be given to appro- 
priate further action in the premises.” 
Meanwhile he would require the railroads 
to submit to the commission annual state- 
ments describing each facility, its value, 
the rental basis, the extent to which it was 
used by shippers and rent collected. 


Special Car Order No. 42—An 
Absolute “Must” 


Because of the “absolute necessity” for 
restricted utilization if the 3,257* railroad- 
owned cars of the required dimensions are 
to take care of government truck loadings 
which will require upwards of 3,500 cars 
before December 31, and an additional 3,000 
cars before April 30, 1941, the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads has issued Special Car Order 
No. 42, effective October 24 and applicable 
to 50-ft: box cars, type XA and XAF, 
with end doors 8 ft. 6 in. or wider. The 
government trucks are being shipped from 
the Pontiac, Mich. plant of the Yellow 
Coach & Manufacturing Company; and the 
notice announcing the special order says 
(with its own emphasis): “This loading 
must be protected.” 

The order directs, first, that the cars in- 
volved may be used for loading only with 
freight requiring the use of end doors. In 
the absence of such loading they must be 
returned promptly to owners empty in 
home route, except (a) if received loaded 
with government trucks and released on 
other than owners’ rails, they must be re- 
turned to the loading road empty via the 
service route, and (b) if released from 
other lading on other than owners’ rails, 
they may be applied on orders from any 
connection if for government truck load- 
ing. The order continues as follows: 











“Each railroad receiving a car of the 
type covered by this order loaded with gov- 
ernment trucks (either for an intermediate 
or terminating road haul) shall be respon- 
sible for immediately equalizing such re- 
ceipt by a return empty movement of a car 
of the same size and type, either of system 
or foreign ownership, including cars re- 
turned empty under (a) above. Roads 
not owning such cars should endeavor to 
secure assistance from roads that do, par- 
ticularly from car owners who participate 
in this traffic. Otherwise apply any car 
available that is covered by this order.” 

Attached to the order is a list of the 
ownerships of the 3,257* cars to which the 
restrictions apply. A footnote on the list 
calls attention to the fact that the 200 
Grand Trunk Western cars involved are 
covered also “by more restrictive provisions 
of Special Car Order No. 40, dated Sep- 
tember 4, 1940, which is still in effect.” 


* Later corrected to 3,228 cars in Supplement 
No. 1 to Special Car Order No. 42, issued on 
October 29. 


Wheeler & Truman 


Lay More Blame 
(Continued from page 650) 


sas City Southern stock was a wasteful 
speculation by a railroad already on the 
brink of bankruptcy. Legislation is urg- 
ently needed to end such wastes of railroad 
money in outside stock adventures.” 

The report also declares that the role of 
holding companies in this transaction in- 
_ dicates the need for legislation abolishing 
railroad holding companies entirely, or sub- 
jecting them to effective federal regulation. 
“The use of a wholly-owned subsidiary to 
. circumvent and evade state laws,” say Sen- 
ators Wheeler and Truman, “demonstrates 
that legislation is needed to outlaw such 
legalistic subterfuges by eliminating whol- 
ly-owned subsidiaries wherever they are 
found to serve no wholesome or useful pur- 
pose, and by extending regulation over the 
rest sufficient to protect the public inter- 
est.” As in the previous report a recom- 
mendation is made for the establishment 
of a special railroad reorganization court. 

In part 16 the two senators allege that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio’s $15,000,000 pref- 
erence stock issue of 1937 violated state 
laws in order to avoid federal taxes and 
to benefit a Van Sweringen holding com- 
pany (the Chesapeake Corporation). Be- 
cause, as the senators allege, the issue 
violated Virginia laws, since it was not 
consented to by 90 per cent of the stock- 
holders, it is contended that the company 
violated not only that state’s statute, but 
also refrained from giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission information to this 
effect. The railroad, says the report, se- 
lected its own law firm which had worked 
on the preference stock issue to submit an 
opinion to the commission vouching for the 
validity of the issue. These lawyers, it is 
contended, were passing upon their own 
actions. 

The report also alleges that although the 
C. & O. knew that the issue was not valid, 
yet it remained silent on this matter for 
six months, thereby barring all action by 
stockholders to challenge its legality under 
the provisions of the Virginia statute. It 
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also points out that acting on the advice 
of the railroad and its bankers and lawyers, 
the New York Stock Exchange granted a 
listing of the stock, despite the fact that 
it did not comply with the Virginia law. 

The report concludes with the observa- 
tion that “The manner in which a railroad 
can be made to serve holding company in- 
terests, as described in this report, demon- 
strates that legislation is urgently needed 
abolishing such holding companies alto- 
gether or subjecting them to effective fed- 
eral regulation.” 

Part 17, in the words of the committee, 
“describes how from 1924 to 1927 officials 
of the Delaware & Hudson, intent upon 
building up a new railroad system in the 
Eastern region which would rival the four 
major eastern systems then in existence, 
purchased on margin some $40,000,000 of 
stocks in the Lehigh Valley and Wabash 
railroads. The purchases were made in 
part for the account of the Delaware & 
Hudson, prior to any authorization by the 
directors of that railroad; and in part for 
the account of Delaware & Hudson subsid- 
iaries, the directors of which never au- 
thorized such stock purchases.” 

The report makes the charge that rail- 
roads and railroad subsidiaries in the D. 
& H. system “falsified their books, violated 
the regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, submitted false or misleading 
balance sheets to the New York Stock 
Exchange and to the public, concealed a 
tremendous write-up of assets from bond 
purchasers, and in general painted a pic- 
ture of financial transactions to govern- 
ment agencies and to the public which bore 
remarkably little resemblance to the facts.” 
All these charges refer to the abovemen- 
tioned stock purchases by the D. & H. 

“This whole amazing set of transac- 
tions,” concludes the committee report, “re- 
veals the need for effective enforcement of 
railroad accounting regulations, and for a 
reform of the system by which railroads 
are able to accomplish secretly through 
subsidiaries what they cannot legally ac- 
complish in their own names.” 


Petlalcingo-San Marcos Line 
Opened 

The 90 kilometers of newly constructed 
line from Petlalcingo, Puebla to San Mar- 
cos was opened to traffic on October 16. 
This is part of a line being constructed 
from Ixcaquixtla, Puebla to Chacahua, 
Oaxaca by the Department of Communi- 
cations of Mexico at a cost of 6,000,000 
pesos. The road is being operated by the 
Mexican Railway. 


New York Fair Closes; Equipment 
Rolls Homeward 


The big New York World’s Fair closed 
for all time on October 27, thus ending a 
two-year exposition in which the railroad 
industry played a prominent part both in 
transporting visitors to the gates and 
through exhibits and shows put on by the 
industry on a 17-acre site, the largest sin- 
gle exhibit space at the Fair. Immediately 
after the close crews began to load equip- 
ment for routing back home. Some 20 lo- 
comotives and more than double that num- 
ber of cars appeared in the opera-pageant 
“Railroads on Parade” alone, all of which 
must be sent back to owning roads on flat 
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cars or under their own steam, as in the 
case of the “William Crooks” and train of 
the Great Northern. The track exhibit of 
modern equipment contained more than 50 
pieces of rolling stock, most of which is 
required by the owning carriers to meet 
traffic demands, which is being sent home- 
ward as quickly as possible. 

Exceptions are to be made, however, in 
the case of Italian and British equipment 
on the track exhibit which must remain in 
the United States, due to the impossibility 
of ocean transportation during the war. 
The property of the Italian State Railways, 
comprising two electric multiple-unit trains, 
a gasoline-powered rail car and a special 
highway truck for conveying freight cars, 
are expected to be stored at a nearby rail- 
road shop, probably the Van Nest shops 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford in New York. The “Coronation Scot” 
of the London Midland & Scottish, com- 
prising a steam locomotive and eight cars, 
will be stored in Baltimore & Ohio facili- 
ties at Baltimore, Md. 

The Pennsylvania reports that its stream- 
lined steam locomotive No. 3768, which ap- 
peared in “Railroads on Parade,” left the 
Fair on October 7 for Altoona, Pa., where 
it is to be “screened” for scenes in Hal 
Roach’s new motion picture “Broadway 
Limited.” The road’s streamlined electric 
locomotive No. 4896 was placed in service 
shortly after October 27 between New 
York and Harrisburg, Pa., while No. 6100 
—the new 6-4-4-6 type locomotive built 
especially for exhibition at the fair—is be- 
ing removed from its treadmill near the 
Railroad building and will be assigned to 
regular service at the Western end of the 
P. R. R. system. The old “John Bull” is 
destined for a resting place at Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, D. C., while its 
passenger coach will go into storage at 
Kearny, N. J. 

The last World’s Fair shuttle train of 
the Long Island left World’s Fair station 
for Pennsylvania station «t 2:50 a. m. on 
Monday, October 28, but the road is con- 
tinuing to stop its regular Port Washing- 
ton branch trains at the World’s Fair Sta- 
tion for those having business there. The 
modernistic World’s Fair station will be 
taken down within 90 days and the port- 
able transformer, temporary block signal 
tower and additional track facilities will be 
removed as soon.as possible. Present ar- 
rangements with the New York City Park 
Department—which will assume jurisdic- 
tion over the Fair site—call for the re-ar- 
rangement of platforms to create a per- 
manent station to serve what will be called 
Flushing Meadow Park. In this connec- 
tion stairs will be built to the present rapid 
transit ramp which will remain in use after 
the demolition of the exposition buildings. 

The Long Island carried a total of 9,- 
563,750 passengers to and from World’s 
Fair station during the 1940 season, as 
compared with 15,727,906 during the Fair 
of 1939, which was 15 days greater in 
length. Vice-President George LeBoutil- 
lier, explaining these figures, stated: “This 
year we carried one out of every five in- 
dividual persons visiting the grounds, in- 
cluding those.admitted on passes and work- 
ing permits, whereas in 1939 our ratio was 
one out of every four. This drop may be 
attributed to the larger numbers of New 
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York city residents who were attracted to 
the exposition by its lower prices and re- 
duced admission charges, and who could 
more conveniently reach the Fair by one 
of the other methods of transportation. 
Also, the great numbers of school children 
carried to the Fair at reduced rates over 
the municipally-owned subway systems was 
an important factor in cutting our percent- 
age.” 


Rehabilitation of Tehuantepec 
Railway Considered 


A plan for the expenditure of $10,000,- 
000 to rehabilitate the Tehuantepec Rail- 
way, extending from Salina Cruz, Oaxaca 
on the Pacific Ocean to Puerto Mexico, 
Veracruz on the Atlantic Ocean, is being 
considered by American interests and the 
Mexican government. This line was pur- 
chased by the Mexican government and 
has been operated at a loss since the open- 
ing of the Panama canal. 


I. C. C. Still Vexed 


at Sioux Sidings 
(Continued from page 651) 


sire to handle all of their traffic at Sioux 
City over public team tracks rather than 
private tracks it would be necessary, after 
reasonable notice to that effect, for the 
line-haul carriers to provide the facilities 
needed either directly or through their 
agent, the Sioux City Terminal Railway 
Company, respondent herein. The record 
before us does not indicate that the peti- 
tioners have notified the line-haul carriers 
of any such intention and there is no re- 
quirement of law that, before the petition- 
ers can be made to bear the expense of 
private tracks, the line-haul carriers must 
prove that they have sufficient public team- 
track space to handle all of this industry 
traffic if it were suddenly diverted to the 
team tracks. 

“Petitioners argue that they desire no 
greater use of the private tracks than that 
required by any patron of public team 
tracks. This is not compatible with well- 
recognized practice. The user of the pub- 
lic team track may not specify where his 
car shall be set; he must accept it wher- 
ever the carrier chooses to place it; he 
must share the track with other shippers; 
and it not infrequently happens that the 
carrier shifts the car from one location to 
another during the loading or unloading. 
In other words, the carrier retains com- 
plete control of the team track and regu- 
lates its use in consonance with its obli- 
gations to all the patrons of such tracks. 
Of the private industry track the shipper 
retains primary control, directing the ex- 
act point at which cars are to be placed, 
and the carrier may use the track for pur- 
poses of its own only to the extent that it 
does not interfere with the business of the 
industry... . It is apparent that when a 
railroad provides and maintains at its own 
expense a private industry siding of the 
kind here involved it furnishes more than 
the equivalent of team-track facilities. 

“It is contended that carriers have an 
alternative right either to compel shippers 
to bring their freight to a public team track 
or to build a separate track-to each ship- 
per’s plant and supply no team track what- 
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ever. Even if that be conceded to be cor- 
rect, it does not negative the legality of 
the finding because this is not a case where 
the carriers do not supply team tracks, and 
no demand has been made by petitioners 
for the construction by respondent of ad- 
ditional team-track facilities. 

“Petitioners urge that the finding is tan- 
tamount to an authorization to abandon spur 
tracks and that we have no such power. 
There is, we believe, no foundation for this 
view. We have not authorized any aban- 
donment and, so far as we know, respondent 
has no intention to abandon the tracks 
serving the industries but will continue to 
perform switching over those tracks. The 
sole result of the finding will be to trans- 
fer from respondent to the industries the 
ownership and: maintenance costs of tracks 
exclusively used by the industries.” 

From the above the majority report fol- 
lowed through to the following amplifica- 
tion of the finding: “We further find that 
under efficient and economical management 
respondent would not provide and maintain 
within the plant areas of Cudahy and Ar- 
mour private sidings for the loading and 
unloading of the traffic of those shippers; 
that to do so is a device for refunding or 
remitting a portion of the tariff charges 
and an extension of privileges or facilities 
not authorized in the line-haul tariffs and 
for which no compensation is included in 
the line-haul rates, in contravention of sec- 
tion 6(7) of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 
The amplification comes in the language 
which specifically identifies the violation 
as a refund of a portion of the tariff 
charges, etc. 

Chairman Eastman’s concurring expres- 
sion called attention to the fact that the 
situation now found to be in violation of 
the act had prevailed for years without 
criticism from the commission; it added 
that “there are a multitude of like situa- 
tions all over the country.” He thinks that 
some shippers affected might now be dis- 
posed to take deliveries on public team 
tracks; and thus he does not believe that 
the majority should have attached signifi- 
cance to the fact that no notice of a desire 
for public team track deliveries had been 
served upon the Terminal Railway by Cud- 
ahy and Armour. Rather, the chairman 
thinks those companies should be given 
about 90 days to think things over and 
serve such notice if they so desire. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


Arr Brake Assocration.—R. P. Ives, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ALLIED RatLway Supprty Association. — J. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R. M._& O. 
R. R., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. P. Soebbing, 1431 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. — F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, June 3-5, 1941, Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS- 
inc Acents. — E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 


Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Til. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 

Drnrinc Cars.—F. R. 

Ry., 836 S. 


Borger, C., I. & L 
Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
CIATION.—F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, Dear- 
born Station, Chicago, Ill. 

American Raitway Car InstituTe.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RAILwAy DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
— E. G. Reed, Union Pacific R. R., 1416 

Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 
1941, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RatLway MacazINe EpitTors’ Assoct- 
TION.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R 
1105 B. & O. R. R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN Rartway Toot ForEMEN’s AsSocIa- 
tTion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet’ Ave., Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN SHorT Linz RAILROAD ASSOCIATION. 
— J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, November 11-12, 
1940, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN SociETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
ase Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 


Annual meeting, December 2-6, 1940, New 
York, N. Y. ’ 
Railroad Division, C. L. Combes, Railway 
Age, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocIATION.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION. — H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
106, Ee. 20, pes meeting, February 4-6, 
1941, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLroaps. — H. J. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


“Operations and Maintenance Department. 
— Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Transportation Section—L. R. Knott, 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
— W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section —L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
ee. 30 Vesey St., New York 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section. — 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Engineering Division—W. S. Lacher, 59 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 11-13, 1941, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, III. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. Lacher, 59 Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 11-13, 1941, Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl 
Electrical Section.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
_E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Mechanical Division.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III 
Electrical Section—J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Purchases and Stores Division —W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


N.. -¥. 
Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
5 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Motor Figg i Division. — George M. 


Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 
Car-Service Division —E. W. Coughlin, 


a aeaiataaaa Bldg., Washington, 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Accounting Division. — E. R.. Ford, 
Transportation Bidg., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, 1941, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Treasury Division—E. R, Ford, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. U. 
Annual meeting, 1941, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. a 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Blidg., Wash- 
ington, 

Associ1ATION oF RarLway Ciarm AGENTS.—F. L. 

phan. Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
arrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
1941, Denver, Colo. 

Bripce AND Buitpinc Suppry MeEn’s ASSOCIA: 
tion.—R. Y. Barham, Armco Railroad Sales 
Company, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 
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CANADIAN pure Crus.—C. R. Crook, ane 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G.,- Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month 


except June, July and August, Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSCCIATION oF ST. Louts, 
Mo.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
ad and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, 


Car , Orricers’ AssociATION.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
C.. Be , Chicago, i. 

Car ForEMEN Ss ” ASSOCIATION oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 8238 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, hicago, Ill. 

CENTRAL Raritway Cius oF BurFato.—Mrs. M. 

Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except mg 
os and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EasTERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, ¥. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY > iy BLACKSMITHS’ 
Assoc1ATIon.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

LocoMoTIVE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ AsSOCIA- 
T10N.—J. E. Goodwin, Gen. Foreman, Loco. 
Dept., Missouri Pacific R. R., No. Little 
Rock, (P. O. Little Rock), Ark. 

MASTER BorLer Makers’ Association. — A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CoMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, December 10- 12, 1940, Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

NATIONAL RaiLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
Cc. White, Roam 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

New Encianp Rartroap Crus. — W. E. Cade, 
qt 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Waser, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Cius. — D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

PaciFic RatLway Cxius. — William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each alter- 
nate month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
and second Friday of each alternate month 
at Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles. 

Raitway Business AssocraTion.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, November 14, 1940, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, 

Raiway Cus oF PittssuRGH neal D. Conway, 
1647 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway ELectric Supply MANUFACTURERS’ 
Associ1ATIon.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Til. 

RarLway FuEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 

RAILWAY SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1647 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssociATIon.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with a and Telephone 
Section of A. A. 

Rattway TIE | a —Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, Dear- 
born Station, Chicago, Ill 

SicnaL APPLIANCE AssociATIon.—G, A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWay CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E. Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, {; September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

sain ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
G. . W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 

wg 


Toronto Eg Aan d Crus.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,’’ Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth *Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track SuprLy AssoctaTIon.—Lewis Thomas Q. 
and ene 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, 

Unitep AssocraATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS. — 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Western Rattway Cius.—W. L. Fox (Execu- 
tive ay soggy) Room 822, 310 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, II. "Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. 





RAILWAY AGE 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE Kansas City TERMINAL has or- 
dered two 1,000 hp. and one 660 hp. Diesel- 
electric locomotives from the American Lo- 
comotive Company. 


THE ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered two 4000-hp. Diesel-electric 
passenger locomotives placing one each 
with the Electro-Motive Corp. and the 
American Locomotive Co. 


THE SPOKANE, PorTLAND & SEATTLE has 
accepted delivery of four 1,000 hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, two of 
which were built by the American Loco- 
motive Company and two by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


THE STATE OF SAO PAuLo, BrAzIL, has 
ordered 20 electric passenger and freight 
locomotives from the Electrical Export 
Corporation, a joint subsidiary of the Gen- 
eral Electric Corporation and Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


THE Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACcIFIC 
has been authorized by the federal district 
court to purchase four Diesel-electric lo- 
comotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. Two, of 2,000 hp. each, will be 
used on the Arizona Limited, an all-Pull- 
man streamlined train which the Rock 
Island and the Southern Pacific will place 
in service between Chicago and Phoenix, 
Ariz., on December 15, as reported in the 
Railway Age of October 5, page 489. The 
other two, of 1,000 hp. each, will be used 
in mixed train service on the branch line 
between Albert Lea, Minn., and Sioux 
Falls, S. D., via Estherville, Iowa. 


THE ILLiInois CENTRAL has undertaken 
a locomotive-rebuilding and modernization 
program at a cost of $4,449,900. Of this 
amount, $2,003,400 is for the modernization 
and repair of 84 locomotives of the 2-10-2 
type. Twenty-five of these have been com- 
pleted and the balance have been sched- 
uled for this year and next. A total of 
$883,500 is to go for the modernization of 
31 locomotives of the 2-8-4 type, of which 
21 have been completed and 12 are sched- 
uled for 1941. A total of $487,500 is al- 
lotted for the modernization of 25 Mikado 
type locomotives, of which one is com- 
pleted. A total of $295,500 is to go for 
the assembly of parts into 15 locomotives 
of the 2-10-0 type, of which 14 have been 
completed. A total of $780,000 is for the 
conversion of 13 locomotives, the work on 
which has already been completed.’ 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Erte has ordered 1,150 freight cars 
as follows: 

250 hopper cars from Pullman Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. 

250 hopper cars from General American 
Transportation Corporation. 

200 box cars from American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

100 box cars from Magor Car Company. 


250 mill type gondola cars from Green- 
ville Steel Car Company. 

100 furniture cars from American Car 
& Foundry Co. 

Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 12, page 
526. 


Tue ERIE is inquiring for 70 caboose 
cars. 


THe DututH, Missase & IRON RANGE 
is inquiring for 30 ballast cars. 


THE Unirep States Navy has awarded 
a contract for 15 flat cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity to the American Car & Foundry Co. 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered 28 freight cars from its own 
shops. 


THE ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 2,000 box cars from the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 12. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF CHIEF 
OF ENGINEERS, has awarded a contract for 
260 10,000-gal. gasoline tank cars at a total 
cost of $679,640 to the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 20 stainless steel lightweight 
passenger train cars from the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Co. 


THE STATE OF SAo Pauto, Brazit, has 
ordered four three-coach multiple unit 
trains from the Electrical Export Corpora- 
tion, a joint subsidiary of the General 
Electric Corporation and Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THE Missourt PAciFic TRANSPORTATION 
ComMPANY, subsidiary of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, is asking for bids on six new 37-pas- 
senger, air-conditioned Diesel-propelled 
busses. The Missouri Pacific has received 
court authorization to advance $105,000 for 
the purchase. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue AtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 18,000 tons of 112-lb Rails 
from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Tue Erte has ordered 15,000 tons of 
rails placing 12,800 tons with the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation and 2,200 tons 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


THe SouTHERN Paciric has placed or- 
ders for 40,000 tons of rails with the Co- 
lumbia Steel Company, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company. 


THE Missourr PAcirFic is inquiring for 
31,750 tons of rails and accessories, pur- 
chase of which was authorized in a federai 





Continued on second left-hand page 
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(IN THE FIRST SIX YEARS) 
OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
PROVE SECURITY CIRCULATORS 


GIVE BETTER COMBUSTION FOR 
YOUR LOCOMOTIVES 


fe demand for greater boiler horsepower brought about the larger 


firebox, which in turn presented a problem in arch brick support. 
To meet this condition The American Arch Company, in its contaainene 
study for the improvement of combustion, developed the Security Cire- 
culator. While the original object of improved support was achieved, 
many other benefits have accrued. 

Notable among these is the reduced cost of maintaining the arch as 
compared with other forms of arch brick support. Boiler maintenance is 
also lessened due to the reduction of honeycombing and cinder cutting. 
As for the Security Circulator itself, experience has shown a gratifyingly 
low maintenance cost. 

The 564 Security Circulators, that have been installed on 115 locomo- 
tives during the last six years, have attained a record of over 7,000,000 
engine miles of service, in which their performance has been thoroughly 


proved. 
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court order at an estimated cost of $2,- 
263,050. Ninety-pound and 112-lb. rails 
will be used to replace 75 lb. and 90 Ib. 
rails in 185 miles of main line track. 


Tue Cnricaco, MILtwavuKEE, St. PAvuL 
& Paciric has ordered 20,000 tons of 112 
and 131-lb. rails from the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation and the Inland Steel 
Company. 


SIGNALING 


THE Lima Locomotive Works has 
placed an order with the General Railway 
Signal Company for 15 complete sets of 
intermittent inductive auto-manual train 
control engine equipments for New York 
Central locomotives. 


THE AMERICAN LocoMoTIVE COMPANY 
has placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for 35 complete sets 
of intermittent inductive auto-manual train 
control engine equipment for New York 
Central locomotives. 


Tue Kansas City SouTHERN has placed 
an order with the General Railway Signal 
Company covering an automatic interlock- 
ing at Cedar Grove, La. ‘This replaces 
mechanical interlocking at the crossing of 
the Kansas City Southern and the Texas 
& Pacific. The order includes four type 
SA signals for use on the Texas & Pacific, 
necessary relays, and a factory-wired relay 
case. Existing Model 2A signals are to 
be used on the Kansas City Southern. 


. Tue Missourrt Paciric has placed an 

order with the General Railway Signal 
Company covering materials for a Coded 
Type F, Class M, central train control 
system for installation between Osage, Mo., 
and S. R. Jct., a distance of approximately 
12 miles. The control machine, located 
at Jefferson City, Mo. has 15 working 
levers. Apparatus includes 8 Model 5D 
low voltage switch machines, 16 type G 
color light signals, and 3 welded steel hous- 
ings, along with associated relays and other 
apparatus. 


Tue Missourt Paciric has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company covering materials for a Coded 
Type F, Class M, central train control 
system for installation between Hot 
Springs, Ark., and Etta, a distance of ap- 
proximately 27 miles. The control ma- 
chine, to be located at Malvern, has 29 
working levers. Apparatus includes 8 
Model 5D low voltage switch machines, 31 
type G color light signals, 7 welded steel 
housings, 3 cases, relays and other appara- 
tus. 


THE TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 
or St. Louts has placed an order with the 
General Railway Signal Company covering 
signaling materials at the double-track 
crossing of the Wabash and the Merchants’ 
Bridge approach of the T. R. R. A. of St. 
Louis at May street, St. Louis. Apparatus 
includes 13 semi-automatic signals, 12 
Model 7 switch circuit controllers, together 
with a central traffic control type control 
machine, and a steel housing, wired com- 
plete with all associated relays and other 
materials for the installation. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Supply Trade 





William Harty, chairman of the board 
of the Canadian Locomotive Company, 
Ltd., of Kingston, Ont., has been elected 
a director of the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Ltd., of Montreal, 
Quebec. 


R. S. Clingan, formerly of the Re- 
public Steel Corporation, has been ap- 


- pointed Chicago district manager of the 


Copperweld Steel Company, Warren, 
Ohio. 


Henry H. Timken, Jr., has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
succeeding his father, H. H. Timken, 
whose death was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 19, page 570. 


George A. Blackmore, president of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company since 
1936, has been elected by the board of di- 
rectors to fill the additional office of chair- 
man of the board, succeeding Charles A. 
Rowan, whose recent death was reported 
in the Railway Age of September 21, page 
423. 


W. M. Black, vice-president of the 
American Manganese Steel division of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
with headquarters at Chicago Heights, IIl., 
has been elected president with the same 
headquarters. W. E. Crocombe, who for- 





W. M. Black 


merly headed this division, continues as 
president of the American Forge division. 
Mr. Black has been with American Man- 
ganese since 1912, with the exception of 
the war years when he served as a lieu- 
tenant in the ordnance department of the 
United States army. He was appointed 
general sales manager in 1934 and was 
elected vice-president in 1935. 


OBITUARY 


L. F. Howard, formerly chief engineer 


of the Union Switch and Signal Com- , 


pany, died recently at the age of 67 at his 
home in Edgewood, Pa. Mr. Howard was 
born at Chicopee, Mass., on July 4, 1873, 
and graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology in 1895. After grad- 
uation he began his business career in ex- 
perimental work in mechanical and civil 
engineering in the U. S. Lighthouse Dept. 
In 1899 he took a position in the electrical 
engineer’s office of the Boston Elevated 
railway, and in 1902 he was promoted to 
superintendent of signals, telephones, tele- 
graphs and auxiliary electrical apparatus 
for this company. In 1905 he was appoint- 
ed assistant electrical engineer for the 
Union Switch & Signal Company and 
served in this capacity until 1907, when he 
was promoted to electrical engineer. In 
1911 he was promoted to chief engineer, 
which position he held until January 31, 
1937, when he retired because of poor 
health. 


Construction 





ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa Fe.—Ex- 
tensive improvement work has been started 
on various sections of the line between 
Los Angeles, Cal., and San Diego. This 
work includes the construction of a steel 
bridge at San Onofre, Cal., the reduction. 
of curves at various locations, the replace- 
ment of 62 miles of 90-lb. rail with 112-lb. 
rail and the raising of the grade 4 ft., for 
a distance of three miles at Sorrento, Cal., 
to protect the line from washouts. 


BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN.—A_ contract 
has been awarded Harrison Richardson, 
Birmingham, Ala., for the construction of 
a 40-ft. by 400-ft. addition to the freight 
station at Birmingham. The addition will 
be of steel and brick construction and will 
have a floor of wood blocks on a concrete 
base. The total cost of the improvement, 
including track work, will be approximate- 
ly $140,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ounto.—Contracts have 
been awarded to the Sturm & Dillard Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, for additional yard track 
facilities at Raleigh, W. Va., at estimated 
cost of $87,000 and to the Mountain Con- 
struction Company, Huntington, W. Va., 
for additional mine tracks at Holden and 
Whitman, W. Va., at estimated cost of 
$58,000. Request for bids on this latter 
project was reported in the Railway Age 
of July 13, page 94. 

The following projects, work on which 
will be performed by company’s own forces, 
have been authorized: Improvement of 
sprinkler systems on coal dumpers at 
Presque Isle, Ohio, at estimated cost of 
$135,000; subdrainage and rock backfill at 
Concord, Ky., at estimated cost of $110,- 
745; rebuilding of column pedestals and 
other repairs to viaduct at Richmond, Va., 
at estimated cost of $59,000; conversion of 
tunnel at Gauley, W. Va., into an open cut 
at estimated cost of $59,000; and construc- 
tion of additional mine tracks at Crab Or- 


~chard, W. Va., at estimated cost of $42,765. 


Bids will be requested for construction 
of a viaduct and team track facilities at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, at estimated cost of $226,- 
000 and for construction of an additional 
unit to the company hospital at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., at estimated cost of $172,000. 


Continued on next left-hand page 





Variations in the driving box temperature, which in some instances are 
as much as 250° in short periods of time, no longer affect the fit of 
these driving box wedges. This ever-present problem has been effec- 
tively solved by the application of Franklin Automatic Compensators 
and Snubbers. Now, this locomotive leaves the roundhouse with a 
snug fit; as the driving box becomes heated the wedge is automati- 
cally pushed down, keeping a constant, pre-determined adjustment Prange mer arate — 


i ivi ; 7 Snubber for Roll ing Driving li- 
at all times. As the driving box cools, the wedge automatically com Ne eee 


sator and Snubber for Friction Bearing Driving 


pensates for the contraction. In addition, abnormal shocks are taken Box application. 
care of by a heavy outer spring that acts as a cushion. » » » For con- 
stant, accurate adjustment . . . easier riding, prevention of pounds .. . 


at any temperature . . . apply Franklin Automatic Compensators and 
Snubbers. 





KLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


_ CMICA@O = MONTREAL 


November 2, 
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Financial 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE-SEABOARD AIR 
LinE.—Bonds of the Tampa Union Sta- 
tion—The Tampa Union Station has been 
authorized to issue $225,000 of first mort- 
gage four per cent bonds, to be sold at par 
and accrued interest, and the proceeds used 
to retire a like amount of outstanding first 
mortgage five per cent bonds. The new 
bonds will mature October 1, 1958, while 
the bonds to be retired will mature No- 
vember 1. 

At the same time Division 4 authorized 
these two railroads to assume liability, 
jointly and severally, as guarantors, for 
the payment of the principal and interest 
of the bonds. 





Battimore & Onto.—Bonds.—Acting on 
this company’s request, Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed its application for authority to issue 
and pledge $655,000 of refunding and gen- 
eral mortgage six per cent bonds, series E. 


BattrmorE & Ont0.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates ——The Baltimore & Ohio is re- 
questing bids by November 13 for the pur- 
chase of $4,750,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, Series K, to mature in ten 
equal annual installments December 1, 
1940, to 1950, inclusive. Subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the certificates will be sold to pro- 
vide not more than 80 per cent of the cost 
of 2,000 new freight cars, orders for which 

‘have been reported in the Railway Age. 


BatH & HammMonpsport.—Certificate of 
Unsound Financial Condition.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that this company was in un- 
sound financial condition as of September 
30, 1940, and has issued a certificate to that 
effect. The certificate was granted under 
authority of section 22 (b) (9) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code as amended by the 
Revenue Act of 1939. Under this provi- 
sion a carrier, if it is declared by the com- 
mission to be in unsound financial condi- 
tion, can purchase its outstanding bonds 
without including in its gross income the 
difference between the par value of the 
bonds and the purchase price. 


Cuicaco & EAstEerNn ILLInots.—Reorgan- 
isation.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the maxi- 
mum limits of reasonable expenses to be 
incurred by the reorganization managers 
for services of mortgage trustees and agents 
in connection with the proceedings and plan 
of reorganization of this company under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. Division 
4 fixed a maximum limit of $75,000 in the 
event that only definitive bonds and stock 
certificates are issued, and $95,000 in the 
event that both temporary and definitive 
bonds and stock certificates are issued. The 
action was taken on a petition filed by the 
reorganization managers of the road, Ken- 
neth D. Steere, Carrol M. Shanks, and 
John W. Barriger, III. 

At the same time Division 4 has author- 
ized the new company, the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad Company, to acquire 
the property of the old company, the Chi- 
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cago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company, 
and issue the following new securities in 
line with the recently-approved final plan 
of reorganization: Not exceeding $11,195,- 
000 of first mortgage four per cent bonds, 
series A; $15,354,500 of general mortgage 
income bonds; 383,862% shares of class A 
stock, par value $40 a share, and 957,477 
shares of no par value common stock. 

To carry out the reorganization of. the 
company Division 4 has also approved a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan 
to this company in the amount of $4,933,- 
000. As collateral for the loan the R. F: 
C. will receive $12,439,000 of the com- 
pany’s first mortgage four per cent bonds, 
$550,000 of Southern Illinois & Missouri 
Bridge first mortgage four per cent bonds, 
$134,600, par value, of Fruit Growers Ex- 
press Company stock, and the company’s 
distributive share of the capital of the 
Railroad Credit Corporation. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a portion of its 
Vesta branch, extending from Wanda, 
Minn., to Wabasso, 5.6 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortrH WEsTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon portions of lines 
extending from Strawbridge, Wisc., to 
valuation station 524 plus 89 in Jo Daviess 
county, Ill., and from Hazel Green Junc- 
tion, Ill., to the end of the line at Hazel 
Green in LaFayette county, Wisc., 4.9 
miles in Wisconsin and 0.3 mile in Illinois. 

Abandonment.—This company has also 
been authorized by Division 4 to abandon 
its so-called Fremont cut-off extending 
from East End, Nebr., to West End., 2.9 
miles. 


Fioria East Coast.—Reorganization 
Plan—Judge L. W. Strum of the federal 
district court at Jacksonville, Fla. in a 
two-day hearing opening on October 24 
for discussing the reorganization of this 
road, declared that unless various creditor 
groups agree on a compromise plan the 
alternative of litigating their respective 
rights will be very costly. Said he, “It’s 
your property, your money and your in- 
terest and if you want to get into a legal 
battle impairing the value of your own in- 
terests it’s your privilege.” The Florida 
East Coast has been in receivership since 
September 1, 1931. 

Presented at the hearing was a plan by 
a committee representing 49 per cent. of 
first and refunding 5 per cent mortgage 
bonds and 45 per cent of first 4%4s. Filed 
on September 26, it provides that holders 
of the $12,000,000 issue of 4% per cent first 
mortgage bonds shall receive an equal prin- 
cipal amount of new first mortgage bonds 
bearing 334 per cent at the start but to 
increase to 4 per cent in the event that the 
new company earns income available for 
fixed charges amounting to $1,250,000 per 
annum for two consecutive years. Hold- 
ers of the present $45,000,000 first and re- 
funding issue of 5 per cent bonds would 
receive 4%4 per cent income bonds and 
450,000 shares of no-par stock on a basis 
of $200 in bonds and 10 shares of stock on 
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each $1,000 bond. Unsecured creditors and 
stockholders would not participate in the 
new company. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.— Voluntary Adjust- 
ment Plan.—The three-judge federal dis- 
trict court at Philadelphia, Pa., which ap- 
proved this company’s plan to adjust 
interest and maturity payments on securi- 
ties totaling $105,836,000 on August 7 (see 
Railway Age of August 10, page 232) has 
allowed claims amounting to $135,500 to 
five law firms and two banking institutions 
for services rendered in consummating the 
plan. The awards represented a cut of 
$46,682 from a total of $182,182 which 
was sought by eight law firms, two banks, 
a railroad economist and a woman bond- 
holder who acted as her own counsel. In 
so reducing claims the court cut all but 
one claim and threw out four in their en- 
tirety. By such reductions the court cut 
the road’s expense bill from an estimated 
$275,000 to about $231,000. The railroad 
has already paid $166,377. 


Missourt Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
This company has been authorized by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon the following portions 
of its Granby branch, (1) extending from 
Atlas, Mo., to the end of the track at 
Granby, 14.7 miles, and (2) extending 
from Duenweg Junction, Mo., to the end 
of the track at Duenweg, one mile. 


Missourt Paciric.—Control of the Union 
Terminal and the St. Joseph Belt—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to acquire control of the Union Terminal 
and the St. Joseph Belt in St. Joseph, Mo., 
through ownership of their capital stock, 
which will be acquired from Terminal 
Shares, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Alleghany Corporation. 


New York, New Haven & HaArtrForp.— 
Abandonment. — This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a line 
extending from Berlin station, Conn., to 
East Berlin station, 3.6 miles. 


NortHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
This company has asked authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon a branch line extending from Wa- 
bash, -Wash., to the end of the line at 
Mendota, 1.4 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA-NEw YorK, NEw Haven 
& Hartrorp.—Bonds of the New York 
Connecting—The New York Connecting 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
and sell $27,333,000 of first mortgage 3% 
per cent bonds, due October 1, 1965. 

The net proceeds received from the sale, 
together with funds provided by the com- 
pany, will be used for calling in, paying 
off and redeeming on or before February 1, 
1941, the $27,333,000 of bonds now issued 
and outstanding under a first mortgage 
dated May 31, 1913. The bonds have been 
sold at 100 per cent plus accrued interest 
to the date of delivery to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., of New 
York. 

At the same time the Pennsylvania and 
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The walls of superheater units are exposed 
to the intensely hot gases from the firebox. 
They are kept within safe metal tempera- 
tures, however, by the transfer of the heat 
of the gases to the steam as it flows through 
the units at high velocities. Any appreciable 
retarding of the steam flow reduces the rate 
of heat transfer and naturally builds up an 
unsafe metal temperature. This will even- 
tually cause superheater unit failures and 
may result in engine failure. 


Superheater units should have smooth sur- 
faces throughout their length. Joints intro- 
duce restrictions . . . exterior ridges on 
superheater units obstruct the drafting of 

- the locomotive, while interior ridges restrict 
steam flow and increase pressure drop. 


When units become unserviceable after 
years of service, send them to us for REman- 
ufacture. The cost is about half that of 
new units and they are returned to you like 
new. They are processed by the same men 
and machinery as are used in making new 
units . .. they are re-forged with smooth 
tubular surfaces, free from joints and at- 
tendant restrictions. 


An interesting booklet describes the Elesco 
unit REmanufacturing service . . . write for 
a copy today. 
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¢ Representative of “ 
. AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. | 
2 . 60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 4 
1 SUPERHEATERS * FEEDWATER HEATERS 122 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO | 
t AMERICAN THROTTLES * STEAM DRYERS ee ’ 


Montreal, Canada: : 
EXHAUST SHEA ACTORS * PYROMETERS Pp A iv VY THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. = 
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the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
who control the road through 100 per 
cents stock ownership, have been author- 
ized by Division 4 to guarantee the prin- 
cipal and interest of the bonds and the 
sinking fund payments. 


PerE MArQUETTE.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $2,200,000 of 
two per cent serial equipment trust cer- 
tificates, maturing in 10 equal annual install- 
ments on November 15 of each of the years 
from 1941 to 1950, inclusive. The proceeds 
will constitute 90 per cent of the purchase 
price of equipment costing a total of $2,- 
487,447 and consisting of 500 50-ton all- 
steel box cars; 50 50-ton all-steel auto- 
mobile-furniture box cars; 50 50-ton all- 
steel automobile box cars specially equipped 
for automobile parts loading; and 200 
70-ton all-steel, low-side, drop-end gondola 
cars. 


READING.—Extension of Maturity of 
Bonds of the Port Reading—The Port 
Reading has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to extend 
the maturity date of $1,500,000 of first 
mortgage five per cent bonds from January 
1, 1941, to January 1, 1956, and to reduce 
the interest rate to 3% per cent during the 
extended period. At the same time the 
Reading asked authority to guarantee, by 
endorsement, the payment of the principal 
and interest of the bonds. 


SOUTHERN.—Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates——This company has been authorized 
to assume liability for $7,300,000 of its 17% 
per cent serial equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in 10 equal annual installments 
of $730,000 on November 1 in each of the 
years from 1941 to 1950, inclusive. The 
issue has been sold at 100.568 to Drexel & 
Co. and Laurence M. Marks & Co., mak- 
ing the average annual cost to the company 
approximately 1.77 per cent. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—E-rtension of R. 
F. C. Loan.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved an 
extension of the time of payment for a 
period ending not later than April 1, 1950, 
of $4,984,000 of the loan by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to this company, 
maturing August 1, 1940, in the amount 
of $4,992,906. 


WASHINGTON, BRANDYWINE & Pornt 
Looxout.—Abandonment. — This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don a portion of its line extending from 
Mechanicsville, Md., to the end of the line 
at Forest Hall, 2.3 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
. Oct. 29 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 30.05 30.16 34.43 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 59.85 60.56 60.48 


Dividends Declared 


Maine Central.—6 Per Cent Prior Preferred, 
8.50, payable November 7 to holders of record 
ovember 1. 

Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
December 19 to holders of record November 30. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


F. S. Baird, general coal freight agent 
of the Norfolk & Western, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president in charge 
of traffic, with headquarters as before at 
Roanoke, Va. Mr. Baird was born at Car- 
bon Hill, Ohio, on January 10, 1890, and 
was educated in the public schools and in 
business college of Athens, Ga. Mr. Baird 
entered the service of the Norfolk & West- 
ern on May 1, 1910, as a stenographer in 
the office of the assistant general freight 
agent at Columbus, Ohio, and was pro- 
moted to clerk in May of the following 
year. He served in that capacity until 








F. S. Baird 


March, 1920, when he became chief clerk. 
In May, 1925, Mr. Baird was appointed 
coal freight agent, with headquarters at 
Roanoke. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent. 
On May 1, 1939, he was appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager and four months 
later became general coal freight agent, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant vice-president in charge 
of traffic, effective November 1. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. G. Osborne has been appointed right 
of way and tax agent of the Western lines 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man., succeeding Peter Mc- 
Pherson, who retired on October 31. 


James H. Patterson, freight claim 
agent of the Mobile & Ohio (now part of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio), with headquar- 
ters at Mobile, Ala., retired on October 1. 
Mr. Patterson was born in Madison Coun- 
ty, Ill., on October 21, 1872, and attended 
business college. He entered railway serv- 
ice on December 3, 1896, as secretary to 
the general freight agent on the Mobile & 
Ohio at St. Louis, Mo., and in 1904 he 
was appointed chief clerk to the general 
traffic manager at that point. A year later, 
he was appointed special freight agent at 
Jackson, Tenn., and in 1911 he was ap- 
pointed route agent at Mobile. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, Mr. Patterson was promoted 
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to freight claim agent, the position he held 
until his retirement. 


OPERATING 


Howard Jones has been appointed act- 
ing trainmaster on the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Nevada, Mo., reliev- 
ing W. R. Adkinson, who has been 
granted a leave of absence because of ill- 
ness. 


William S. Dickensheets, trainmaster 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Topeka, Kan., has been transferred to 
Newton, Kan., succeeding H. C. Willis, 
who has been transferred to Arkansas City, 
Kan. Mr. Willis relieves C. F. Krammes, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


W. A. Hahnen, secretary, auditor and 
assistant to the genéral manager of the Des 
Moines Union Railway, has been appoint- 
ed acting general manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Des Moines, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding Jacob A. Wagner, whose retire- 
ment was announced in the Railway Age 
of October 12. 


TRAFFIC 


J. L. Philips has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


Colonel Lee H. Landis, manager of 
the industrial development department of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., retired on 
October 17. 


T. R. Fitzpatrick, freight traffic man- 
ager, and J. J. Monks, assistant freight 
traffic manager, of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, have been appointed freight traffic 
manager and assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, respectively, of the New York Cen- 
tral, with headquarters as before at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


John Pullen, whose appointment as 
assistant general freight traffic manager 
of the Canadian National at Montreal, 
Que., was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 19, was born at Oak Park, IIl., on 





John Pullen 
November 6, 1890. Mr. Pullen was gradu- 
ated from McGill University in 1913. Dur- 


ing the summer months of 1911 and 1912 
he was employed as a clerk in the first 
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vice-president’s office and also as assistant 
in the transportation department, entering 
permanent service with the Grand Trunk 
on September 18, 1913, as clerk in the 
tariff bureau at Montreal. On May 1, 1916, 
he was appointed soliciting freight agent 
in Montreal, and in August, 1923, became 
chief clerk to the vice-president in charge 
of traffic. On January 1, 1927, Mr. Pullen 
was promoted to assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic and in September, 
1932, was appointed regional general freight 
agent, Central region, Montreal. In April, 
1939, he was appointed freight traffic 
manager, Central region, at Montreal, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant general freight traffic 
manager. 


C. F. Swisher, division freight agent 
on the New York Central at Toledo, Ohio, 
has been promoted to assistant to the freight 
traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, a newly created position, and E. G. 
Howard, general agent at Toledo, has 
been appointed division freight agent at 
that point, relieving Mr. Swisher. 


William C. Howe, whose promotion 
to assistant traffic manager on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, with headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, was announced in 
the Railway Age of October 26, was born 
at Fairfield, Ill., on February 19, 1876, and 
entered railway service on August 1, 1897, 
as a file clerk on the D. & R. G. W.,, at 
Salt Lake City, since which time all of his 
service has been at that point. He was 
later advanced successively to car clerk, 
manifest clerk, revising clerk, baggage 
‘agent and in 1901 to depot ticket agent. In 
1903, Mr. Howe was promoted to assistant 
city ticket agent and in 1915 to city ticket 
agent. From 1919 to 1925 he was out of 
the service because of ill health, but re- 
turned to work on the latter date as city 
freight agent. Mr. Howe was advanced 
to commercial freight agent in 1933, the 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


A. J. Wilson has been appointed super- 
visor of general maintenance of the Union 
Railroad. Troy West has been appoint- 
ed engineer of track, both with headquar- 
ters at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. A. Lorch, valuation engineer of the 
Chicago & North Western, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the chief engineer, a 
newly created position, with headquarters 
as before in Chicago, and will handle val- 
uation map work, special matters for tax 
cases and other work as may be assigned. 
The position of valuation engineer has 
been abolished. 


Newton Wells McCallum, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant chief engineer of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 19, was born on November 8, 1878, at 
Renovo, Pa. Mr. McCallum was gradu- 


ated from Pennsylvania State College in 
1899 with a civil engineering degree. He 
entered railroad service on June 15, 1899, 
with the New York Central and served 
until January 1, 1900, as rodman on the 
Mohawk division. On January 1, 1900, Mr. 
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McCallum was appointed bridge inspector ; 
on April 1, 1902, assistant supervisor 
bridges; on April 1, 1904, assistant engi- 
neer and on March 1, 1905, supervisor of 
bridges, all on the Mohawk division of the 
New York Central. From May 1, 1907, 
to June 22, 1920, he served as supervisor 
of structures on the Electric division and 
from the latter date to September 1, 1923, 
he was division engineer on the Ontario 
division, same road. He was division en- 
gineer on the Electric division and Grand 
Central terminal, New York Central, from 
September 1, 1923, until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant chief engineer of the 
Pittsburgh. & Lake Erie, effective Octo- 
ber 1. 


Royden R. Brockway, whose promo- 
tion to assistant bridge engineer of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., was announced in the Railway 
Age of October 19, was born in Rock 
County, Minn., on September 17, 1880, and 
graduated in civil engineering from the 
University of Minnesota in 1905. He en- 
tered railway service on June 17, 1907, as 





Royden R. Brockway 


a draftsman in the bridge engineer’s office 
at St. Paul and on November 1, 1910, he 
was appointed bridge inspector at Superior, 
Mont. On December 21, 1910, he went 
with the Illinois Central at Chicago, re- 
turning to the Northern Pacific on June 26, 
1911, as bridge inspector at Glendive, Mont. 
In November, 1911, Mr. Brockway re- 
turned to the bridge engineer’s office at St. 
Paul as a draftsman, and on May 20, 1913, 
he was promoted to chief draftsman, the 
position he held until his recent promotion, 
which was effective October 10. 


R. W. Putnam, assistant division engi- 
neer on the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., has been pro- 
moted to division engineer of the Rio 
Grande division, with headquarters at El 
Paso, Tex., succeeding F. A. Feikert, who 
has been transferred to the Salt Lake divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah. 
Mr. Feikert replaces Otis Weeks, who 
retired on November 1. 


W. H. Miesse, assistant division en- 
gineer on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (Big Four), with head- 
quarters at Mattoon, Ill, has been pro- 
moted to division engineer of the Ohio di- 
vision, with headquarters at Springfield, 
Ohio, succeeding Leigh B. Elliott, whose 
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appointment as division engineer on the 
New York Central, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, was announced in the 
Railway Age of October 26. 


OBITUARY 


Talbot Hunter Williamson, manager 
of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line 
for the past 20 years, died at his home in 
Portsmouth, Va., at the age of 53. 


Harry Frazier, consulting engineer and 
former chief engineer of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, died on October 4 at his home in 
Lewisburg, W. Va., after an illness of 18 
months, at the age of 79. Mr. Frazier re- 
tired in 1930. 


Henry B. Seaman, who was engaged 
in important bridge and tunnel work for 
a number of railroads during a long career 
as a civil engineer, died in New York at 
the age of 79 on October 24, after an ill- 
ness of several years duration. He was 
born in New. York and was graduated 
from Swarthmore College with a civil 
engineering degree. At the age of 20 he 
entered the service of the Erie and a year 
later became resident engineer for the At- 
lantic City (now P.-R. S. L.). In 1883 
he went with the Edge Moor Iron Com- 
pany, but returned to railroad service in 
1886 as an engineer employed in the con- 
struction of the Fulton Street elevated line 
of the Kings County Railway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (which line is scheduled shortly for 
demolition by the city of New York). Af- 
ter completion of this work in 1887 he 
worked for a year as chief draftsman in 
the city engineer’s office in Philadelphia, 
Pa. In 1888 he became principal assistant 
engineer of Wilson Brothers & Co. of the 
same city, consulting engineers employed 
by the Pennsylvania and the Reading. 

In 1891 he re-entered the service of the 
Erie as bridge engineer, holding that post 
until 1893, when he served as construction 
engineer for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, in connection with improve- 
ments along the main line between Wood- 
lawn, N. Y., and New Haven, Conn. Upon 
completion of these projects in 1896 he 
went into private practice, during which 
time he took up the study of law and was 
admitted to the New York Bar. From 


‘1900 to 1903 he was engaged in the con- 


struction of rapid transit subways in New 
York, during which period he introduced 
the pneumatic riveting hammer in that 
field. In 1903 he returned to the service 
of the New Haven in connection with the 
reconstruction of its large bridges located 
on the Shore Line, which projects lasted 
until 1905. In 1907 he was appointed chief 
engineer of the New York State Public 
Service Commission, serving until 1910, 
when he returned to private practice. From 
1914 to 1916 he was a construction engineer 
in connection with the Hell Gate bridge 
of the New York Connecting. During the 
war he served with the Navy Department. 
In 1920 he went with Coverdale & Col- 
pitts in connection with railroad and trac- 
tion properties. From 1924 to 1926 he was 
chief engineer in connection with the ex- 
tension of the Steinway rapid transit tun- 
nel, New York. In recent years he served 
as consultant from time to time for the 
Works Progress Administration. 


























